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HERE are, no doubt, those who will ques- 
tion whether one gray squirrel, albeit a 
large one, is sufficient reward for a whole 

day spent in the open—tramping from one wal- 
nut tree to another, visiting every chestnut tree 
within miles, and searching likely-looking patches 
of woodland with the minute industry of him 
who hunts the proverbial needle in a haystack— 
but either they are not sportsmen or they are the 
sort that prefer to burden themselves with such 
a weight of spoils that all the subtler pleasures 
of the day are submerged in the weariness of 
supporting the burden of success. 


For myself, although I do not object to hav- 
ing something material in. the way of fur or 
feather to show for my day’s sport, I am not 
bound by any greedy traditions to find my sole 
enjoyment in the size of my bag, and I-can look 
upon a single gray squirrel or a single .bird. as 
a generous bonus bestowed on me by a prodigal 
, Nature, that has already yielded a bountiful re- 
‘turn in pleasure on my investment of time and 

i energy. 

i This is a fortunate frame of mind for a sports- 
man to. be in in these days, when one does not 
exactly find quail under every bush or grays in 
every tree, and it is possible that Providence, 
which -fits the back to the burden, also fits the 


& { Sporting desire Somewhat to the means of gratify-. 


ting it. At least, I have noticed that men are 
j satisfied’ with‘ less ‘game in districts where game 
+ is scarce: than they are in more generous locali- 
ties. ‘My gray squirrel shooting has, latterly, been 
“4 done ‘in a section where grays are not so plenti- 

{ ful as they’ might be; and where the ordinary bag 
ji is nil, one plump gfay squirrel is a matter. of vast 
! consequence. ; 


It is generally; an exceptionally glorious au- 
tumn morning thatitempts me to-go squirrel hunt- 
ing, ,and always i: exceptional press of. work 
that makes me yielf to the temptation. .Why this 
should. be so I cannot explain. ‘Whether- it is 
the press of work that makes. me want to go 
hunting, or the desire to go ‘hunting that, by 
some malicious inifluence, causes the: press of 
; work, my philosophy is unable to decide. 

On the occasion of. which I write, however, 
« the morning was too fine for, philosophical medi- 
tations, and from the moment I.swung my leg 
over the fence that bounded the Carver woods, 
and dropped to the soft carpet of leaves on the 
other side, my mind was occupied only with the 
business in hand and those sub-conscious reflec- 
tions which are engendered by the beauty of the 
Autumn woods in ‘perfect Autumn weather. 

Behind me, as I leaned for a moment on the 
jence that, originally outside the woods, was 
now several yards with the fringe of young 
oaks and birches, lay the field I had traversed 
from the road, its tall, rough grass, heavily 
whitened with hoar frost, making it look more 
like a fairy forest than a very ordinary pasture 
lot. Ahead was a mixed growth of oak and pine, 
still cool, damp duskiness below, but warm and 
bright above, where the rising sun caught the 
topmost boughs and caused them to glow golden 
‘against the sky. 

It was pleasanter to look up than down, and 
as my eyes searched the cheerful spaces above 
for signs of game, I reflected that one reason 
‘why the squirrel is such a light-hearted, frolic- 
some creature is because it lives so much aloft. 
It gets up out of the shadows. And the best 


Re a eeeny renege oy or eoaens, 


thing in squirrel shooting is that it also keeps 
me looking up out of the shadows at the bright 





A Day With The Gray Squirrel 


fectly calm mornings the gray has a ‘trick ‘of 
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hair did I see. Red hair I saw in plenty, impu- 
dent red squirrels frequently greeting me with 
derisive chatter as I passed beneath the trees; 
but the wished-for gray tail was not ‘in evidence. 

At last, however, in a walnut-tree that stood 
some twenty yards out in a boulder-strewn pas- 
ture, where woodchucks seemingly had taken the 
place of cattle, for their earthworks were every- 
where, I saw a gray. At least, I saw vanishing 
fragments of it as it performed the time-honored 
trick of keeping at least six inches of solid wal- 
nut between itself and me. Artful! The only 
Pond. around which lay some of the best chest- reason that squirrel was not the original Artful 
nut woods in the state. The question for an in- Dodger was because it was a modern improve- 
divisible man to decide, therefore, was which of ment. 
these paths to follow. . During the half-hour or more that I was 

I chose the right-hand path, an artistic eye waltzing around that walnut tree, my choicest 
being sufficient to disturb the perfect balance of strategy failed to show me a piece of gray fur 
the sporting chances. But before I set foot: on larger than “a. ten-cent piece. And that bit never 
it I paused to glance along the left-hand “path, * stayed “Shit long” enough for a bullet to reach it. 
and as I did so a sudden tremor shook the:top Had \theréi,been two of me, that squirrel had 
of a yourng-oak,-quite. at the- limit~of-my-vision. - -certainly—been—mine ; but being only a single in- 
Was it beast or bird? One or the other it must dividual, with-the usual physical limitations, I 
be, for there was absolutely no wind; so, slipping was ‘ata disadvantage. 

a cartridge into the chamber.of my Stevéns; I » Tlie end was ignominious. As I sat for a 
stole along the carpeted path as silently. as‘ the monient of a boulder to rest and formulate a 
dusky braves. whose moccasined feet had first better plan of attack, I had the inexpressible 
worn the pathway. . . chagrin of seeing my squirrel just disappearing 

. “After that, first violent shiver of the branches, into the wodds. Taking ‘advantage of my in- 
however, I saw no further movement ;‘not a twig’ action, .the wily animal had crept down the side 
stirred. “But I have noticed that on these per-' of’ the tree:away from me, ‘and keeping the trunk 
between ‘us, had almost reached safety when a 
slight deflection in its liné of flight brought it 
within’ my,.view... I -sent a} bullet in hot pursuit, 
but I saw no more of that squirrel. 

‘It was now: mid-morning, arid I tramped the 
woods till.noon without seeing ‘even so much 
as the flick, of a gray tail. {I put up several part- 
ridges, however; and as*Ii ate my lunch sitting 
on a tumbledown stone wall (which seemed out 
of place in the heart of the woods, until I saw 
traces of early Colonial ¢orn furrows rippling 
under the brown carpet of pine needles) one of 
these birds walked across: the cart path almost 
under my nose, and would certainly have paid 
the penalty of its rashness if my rifle had been 
loaded. As it was, in my haste to reach my 
weapon I swallowed so much wind with the 
mouthful I was chewing that I had an uncom- 
fortable lump in my stomach for a full hour 
afterward. { 

All this time, the weather having remained 
perfect, the loveliness of the Autumn woodlands 
had more than compensated me for the scarcity 
of squirrels and my ill success with such as I had 
found. Now, however, thé sky became overcast, 
a cold wind suddenly sprang up, and as I walked 
across a narrow alder-bordered causeway be- 
tween two picturesque swales, which rejoiced in 
the euphonious name of Patty Ann meadows, so 
sharp a shower beat down on me that I was glad 
to take refuge under a oper hemlock, whose 

perfect shelter from 


side. Looking up is good both for the mind and 
the body, uplifting the spirits and expanding the 
lungs; and I defy anyone to hunt gray squirrels 
through a whole season without deriving im- 
mense benefit therefrom. 

Just beyond. where [ stood the well-worn 
path forked—one path going to the right, through 
alternating swale and maple swamp to some dis- 
tant farmsteads, where there were numerous wal- 
nut trees in the neighboring woods and grown-up 
pastures; the other path turning to the left and 
following an old Indian trail to the Fowling 


“lyin’ low” in the tree-tops for, some little time 
after it- has. disclosed its presence to possible 
enemies. by. a leap, as if.it reasoned that the 
shaking of a branch.in such circumstances was 
a clue given to the foe. Accordingly I: practiced 
patience, knowitig that if a gray were there, abso- 
lute quietness would be most likely to place him 
at my mercy. 

I waited ten minutes. Then, having neither 
seen nor heard anything of the squirrel, I settled 
my rifle in the crook of my arm and prepared to 
move on, convinced that some jay or other bird 
had caused the commotion. It was another case 
of human patience failing before the animal’s. 
With an unexpectedness that made me jump, a 
fine gray squirrel whisked around the trunk of 
the tree under which I stood, chuckled loudly at 
my discomfiture,.and then leaped into the under- 
brush, getting away through the thicket to a 
group of big pines, out of which I was unable 
to stir it. 

This surreptitious surveillance is an old trick 
of the gray, and one which is thoroughly exas- 
perating to the hunter. It is bad enough to lose 
your squirrel in the final event, but to carry away 
the conviction that all the while you were search- 
ing for your quarry, your quarry was enjoying 
a malicious laugh at your expense from around 
a tree bole not three feet from your head is so 
humiliating to your spirit that you are quite ready 
to believe all the evil you have ever heard of the graceful branches afforde 
squirrel tribe, and to credit the race with many the downpour. 
additional bad qualities conjured up by your ill Fortunately the shower was brief. But it left 
humor. the woods uncomfortably ;wet, and thereafter I 

As grays were so scarce in that neighborhood found it advisable to keep! to the cart paths and 
that ordinarily it paid better to put in half a day the more open spaces. Even so, however, the 
hunting for a squirrel that was known to exist drip from the trees “hit me every other time,” 
than to fare onward in quest of one that was and this and my frequent encounters with the 
only problematical, I spent so much time looking saturated undergrowth speedily made me so wet 
for squirrel No. 1 that when at length I moved that I could at least sympathize with the French 
in search of squirrel No. 2 the breakfast hour rustic who leaped into the river to avoid a 
of the squirrel family was long past, and although shower. 

I visited some extra choice spots, that seldom It was quite time, therefore, that fate should 
failed to produce at least one item, not a gray throw me a sop, and of course she must needs 
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do it so bountifully that most of her effort was 
wasted. I was just entering a narrow strip of 
young oaks that lay along a ribbon of dry 
meadow, with a sluggish brown brook on one 
side and a pine grove on the other, when simul- 
taneously in three separate trees I saw three 
separate squirrels, evidently much alarmd at my 
approach and bent on making what Bill Nye 
called an improvement in their escape. 

With three squirrels in sight, one going west, 
another south, and a third south by east, a single 
hunter cannot sit down and figure out which 
one he shall pursue first. I chose the right-hand 
squirrel, though it was farthest away, for the 
other two were between me and the meadow, 
and I thought that they might be easily found 
after I had bagged their companion. In this, 
however, I was mistaken. While I was engaged 
elsewhere, they must have doubled back and hid- 
den thmselves in the heavy pine timber, for I 
never saw them again. 

Keeping my eye on the squirrel I was after, 
I ran in a half-circle to cut it off from the larger 
trees toward which it was making. But the 


gray reached there first, and while I was still too 


far away for a shot, I saw it run along a dead 
limb half-way up a giant pine, scurry up the 
trunk to the shaggy top, and hide itself among 
the thick branches. 


How I wished then for a shotgun! A charge 
of No. 6 shot rattling through a tree-top is a 
much more stirring summons to a squirrel than 
a single bullet, fired without particular aim. 
Bullets thus fired may kill a man occasionally 
by accident, but they never kill any game. So, 
although I managed to clip off some dead twigs 
close to where I thought the squirrel lay, “there 
was nothing doing,” and having no ammunition to 
waste in bootless target practice, I presently de- 
sisted. 


At last, however, by standing at a distance, 
I was able to make out the tip of a gray tail, 
and at this I fired. It was a long shot, but at 
the third attempt I had the satisfaction of seeing 
the tail jerked suddenly from sight, and the next 
instant the squirrel ran nimbly along a large limb 
and sprang for another tree, giving me a fine 
flying shot. It is not. always that I can hit a 
squirrel on the wing, but I did hit this one fairly 
in the stomach as it took the leap, and down it 
came from its dizzy height with a smart thud 
on the fallen leaves—a sound to gladden the 
heart of any squirrel hunter. 


I next tried to locate the other squirrels, 
and tramped back and forth through the strip of 
oaks and the contiguous woodland until the fail- 
ing light made further search useless. I then 
set my face homeward through the dusky woods, 
dark already beneath the pines, lighter where the 
more open hardwood growth let one catch wide 
glimpses of paling sky. The Autumn scents— 
damp and cold in the hollows as I dipped into 
them from the higher pine lands—rose from the 
soaked leaves beneath my feet, and it needed 
but the hoot of the owl in the cedar swamp off to 
my right to give to time and place a fitting finish. 
As I climbed over the bars at the rear of the 
farmhouse where I was staying the warm reek 
from the cow shed smote my nostrils, and the 
sound of milk streaming into foaming pails came 
gratefully to the ear after a long day in the 
woods, 


It had been very pleasant to be alone—to 
interpret and appreciate Nature under the in- 
spiration of a sporting interest. It was pleasant 
now to be in the familiar atmosphere of human 
associations, and as I walked up the path leading 
to the back door—following up, as it were, the 
warm scent of supper—I realized how much of 
the pleasure of hunting all day lies in getting 
back home in the evening. 
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into your job. 


Athletes, doctors, thousands of prominent men of.all 
kinds tell us this; they know what tiey are talking about. 





sweet-smoking Old Kentucky Burley leaf. 


with the sweet cloud of smoke. 


Convenient pouch, inner-/ined 
with moisture-proof paper - - 
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You Should Not Worry! 
Cheat Dull Care with a Pipeful of Tuxedo Happiness 


ANY a man has smoked himself into good humor 

and acheerful day’s work. That’s the reason ona 

rainy day, that good old Tuxedo sells ‘in double quantities. 
Tuxedo is a mild, sweet tobacco that will do you 
good through and through—it’ll warm the cockles of ¥ 
your heart—clear your brain—and put the “‘ get-there”’ 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette ae 


is made just exactly right for the man who wants a soothing smoke. 
It is mild and wholly beneficial. A product of the gentle, mellow, 


You can smoke a pound of ‘t and it won't burn your tongue or 
cause irritation in any way. The original ‘‘ Tuxedo Process’’ has 
removed the bite and sting. This secret process has been imitated, 
of course. But it was the first in the field—and is still the best. 

Next time the worry-wolf starts chewing the Welcome off of y <a> 
your doormat, sic Tuxedo on him. He’!! sure vanish into thin air 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO LVERYWHERE 


Fam-vs green tin with gold 1 0 best tobacco I have ever smoked.” 
lettering, curved tof.t pocket Cc 


In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 














TUXEDO RUC Tea 
FREE (Al PATTERSON 
— (6) a a 

a wi cents in i ai , vf pCi 
tones he aC 
prepaid a souvenir 
pmo 

‘0 to an’ 
in the United States 

Address 

TUXEDO = 
DEPARTMENT tes UY 
111 Fifth Avenue if A ae 

New York , oe 













2 a 
WALTER JOHNSON 

Walter Johnson, famous Pitcher of 
the Washington American team, says: 

“* Tuxedo is the one tobacco that 
cantains every desired element. It 
is. the best tobacco I have ever 
smoked.” 


Alb J 





H. G. GIBSON 

II. B. Gibson, Brigadier General 
U.S. A., says: 
**] take pleasure in recommend- 
ingyour T uxedo Tobacco. It’s the 


KE. Gerken. 





I-lustratiors are 
about one-half size 
of real packages. 


~~ 
HOMER WARREN 
Homer Warren, Postmaster | of 
Detroit, Mich., President of Detroit's ~ 
Chamber of Commerce, and head of 
the Warren MotorCarCompany, Says ; 
“*Friends may come and friends 
may go, but Tuxedo is a friend 
forever. Always faithful, always 
constant and neger turning on you 
and biting your tongue.” 
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Kipp, Indian Fighter, Dead 


Joe Kipp, the most conspicuous figure in 
northern Montana among those surviving the oid 
plains and Indian fighting days, is dead at Brown- 
ing, Mont., aged 66 years. 

Kipp was born at Fort Berthold, N. D., in 


January, 1847. He was the son of Colonel 
James Kipp, who was associated with Pierre 
Chouteau in the fur trading business from St. 
Louis to Fort Benton. 

At the age of 16 young Kipp was placed in 
charge of the Jesuit priests, Fathers DeSmet, 
Imodha and Ravalli, and went with them in their 
journeys to the missions at Fort Shaw, Family 
and St. Ignatius. Later the Jesuits sent him to 





an academy at St. Joseph, Mo., where he received 
a rudimentary education. 

He returned to northern Montana and en- 
gaged in the fur trading business at Fort Benton 
and later at Fort Conrad on the Marias. While 
in this business he assisted many of the noted 
Indian fighters, such as Miles, Cook and McGin- 
nis, in locating hostile Indian camps. He was an 
efficient scout and had the confidence of the 
soldiers. 

In 1890 he opened stores at Blackfoot and 
Browning and also embarked in the stock busi- 
ness. Two years ago he was a guest of the Out- 
ing Club in New York, and while there formed 
the acquaintanceship of ‘Roosevelt, who took a 
great liking to him, as he had a keen wit and was 
a ready story teller. 
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WILLIAM MILLS & SON few vor: cis 
“~ § FISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY—ALL GRADES 


DRY FLY TACKLE 


DRY FLY RODS. 


“PEERLESS” Special 9} feet . . . $5.00 
“NONPAREIL” Special 94 feet . . 10.00 
“STANDARD” Special 94 feet . «. 18.00 
H. L. LEONARD Special 9} feet . 35.00 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LINES. 

80 yds, 40 yds. 
Each. Each. 
SIZE D: (for Heavy Rods) . $5.50 $7.00 









$1250 




























Hard Wood 


Mission Finish 















ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES. SIZE E: (for Medium Rods) 3.50 4.50 
Per Doz. INTRINSIC DRY FLY LEADERS. e 
On Hooks No. 12 0r15 . . . - $1.00 Heavy, Light, or Gossamer weight: 7} feet, 
On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank . . 1.25 40 cents each. G u n Ca b i n et 









OUR 208-PAGE CATALOG is the most complete and comprehensive that we have 
ever issued. It is not onlya “CATALOG” but an ANGLER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Its “NOVEL INDEX’’ gives lists of Outfits necessary for the various kinds of Angling. 
This Special Catalog No. 112 will be sent on receipt of 5c. in stamps to cover postage. 


Sole Agents for H. L. LEONARD RODS—The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 





Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. 
Width, 28 inches. 
Zr interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet 
Catalog. 


Send us your address for our 
illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 


523 BROADWAY - + + NEW YORK 










































THOS. J. CONROY 28 ARTHUR BINNEY 


eeeeneeaiannnn John Street (Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 


FINE FISHING TACKLE and SPORTING GOODS New York Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


MARK. TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE MASON BLDG., KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address: “* Designer,’ Boston 





TXC 





TRADE 





REPAIRING FACTORY (ESTABLISHED 186686) 


a. aes J. Hi. LAU & CO. 


PS Guns, Rifles, Ammunition, Loaded Shells. Fencing, Sporting, Baseball and Canvas Goods 


———— 75 CHAMBERS STREET - - NEW YORK 










CORTLANDT 4256 173 Greenwich Street) CHAS, D. BARNEY & CO. J. KANNOFSKY 


Bankers and Brokers PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 
GET THE BEST 122 So. Fourth St., Philadelphia 25 Broad St., New York 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK EXCHANGES 
CH O T and d fact fartificial for bird imal d 
and manufacturer of artificial eyes for s,animals an 
COCOA manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices, All 
kinds of heads and skulls fur furriers and taxidermists. 
369 Canal Street, New York. 
Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 



















SAVE YOUR TROPHIES 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


‘Heads and Horns” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins 
Antlers, ete. Alsoprices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and 
Fish and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Never Sick! Readers of the 


—— Culture Magazine 


Teaching the art of building and pre- 
serving health without the use of drugs. 
Edited by Elmer Lee, M.D., one of the 
brightestand mostadvanced writerson 
the Art of Living, whose teachings 
on the causes of diseases and 
. drugless methods of treatment 
J are attracting wide-spread attention. 
“4 The Relation to Health of Food, 
i Air, Exercise, etc., is considered. 
Its aim is io make its reacers better 
Physically, Mentally and Morally, to 
save the lives of children, ee 
length of life add the cure of disease 
the use of drugless methods. | rode | 
to the use of drugs, vaccination and serums, and 
needless surgical operations. There is no other just 
ike it. $1.00 a year; 15c. a number; 6 months 
On Trial” only 25c. Money back if desired. 
The HealthCulture Co , 1133R Broadway, New York 


or CAMP 







Ask for Suchard’s 


DIXON'S GRAPHITE 


é: em + eae 3 Rust ee 
for a 

aie a and "Booklet Now Pe. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. Jersey City, N. J. 
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“Bill Long,” King of Hunters 


ILLIAM LONG, a son of Louis Long, 
was born near Reading, Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1794. His father and 

mother were Germans. In the summer of 1803, 
Louis Long, with his family, moved into the 
wilderness and settled in what is now Jefferson 
County, Pennsylvania. Louis Long’s family con- 
sisted of himself, wife, and eleven children—nine 
sons and two daughters—William, the subject of 
this sketch, being the second child. The Barnetts 
were the only neighbors of the Longs. Louis 
Long brought with him a small “still” and six 
flint-lock guns, the only kind in use at that time. 
As soon as Long had raised some grain he com- 
menced to operate his “still” and manufacture 
whiskey, this being the first manufactured west 
of the mountains and east of the Allegheny River. 

This part of Pennsylvania was then the 
hunting grounds of the Seneca Indians—Corn- 
planter tribe. The still-house of Long soon be- 
came the resort for these Indians. Pittsburgh 
was the nearest market for pelts, furs, etc., and 
the only place to secure flour and other neces- 
saries. From the mouth of Red Bank Creek 
these goods had to be poled up in canoes. By 
scooping the channel, wading, and poleing, a 
round trip to the mouth could be made in from 
one to two weeks. Although the woods swarmed 
with Seneca Indians, as a rule, they never coth- 
mitted any depredations. 

In the summer of 1804, when William was 
ten years old, he killed his first deer. One morn- 
ing his father sent him into the woods for the 
cows. William carried with him a flint-lock gun, 
and when a short distance from the house, he 
found the, cows, and a deer feeding with them. 
This was William’s opportunity. He shot and 
killed the deer, and, as a reward for merit, his 
father gave him a flint-lock gun as a present. 
This circumstance determined his course in life, 
for from that day until his death it was his de- 
light to roam in the forest and pursue wild ani- 
mals, and hunting became his only business. He 
was a “professional hunter,” a “still hunter,” or 
a man who hunted alone. 

In the summer of 1804 William went with his 
mother to Ligonier, in Westmoreland County, to 
get some provisions. The only road was an In- 
dian path, the distance sixty miles. They rode 
through the brush on a horse, and made the trip 
in about five days. 

The Indians soon became civilized, as far 
as drinking whiskey and getting drunk was an 
evidence. They visited the still-house for de- 
bauchery and drunken carnivals. As a safeguard 
to himself and family, Louis Long had a strong 
box made to keep the guns and knives of these 
Indians in while these orgies were occurring. 
The Indians desired him to do this. Long never 
charged the Indians for this whiskey, although 
they always offered pelts and furs when they 
sobered up. In consideration of this generosity, 
the Indians, in broken English, always called 
Louis Long, “Good man; give Indian whiskey. 





By DR. W. J. McKNIGHT 


Indian fight pale-face; Indian come one hundred 
miles to give ‘good man’ warning.” 

Louis Long kept his boys busy in the sum- 
mer months clearing land, farming, etc. The 
boys had their own time in winter. Then Will- 
iam, with his gun and traps, traversed the forest, 
with no inlet or outlet but winding paths used by 
the deer when he wished to slake his thirst in 
the clear, sparkling water of the North Fork. 

The boy hunter, to keep from being lost 
while on the trail, followed up one side of this 
creek and always came down on the opposite. 
When he grew older he ventured farther and far- 
ther into the wilderness. 

In his boyhood he frequently met and hunted 
in company with Indians. The Indians were 
friendly to him on account of his father’s rela- 
tions to them, and it was these Indians that gave 
William his first lessons in the art of hunting. 
Young William learned the trick of calling wolves 
in this way. One day his father and he went out 
for a deer. William soon shot a large one, and 
while skinning this deer they heard a pack of 
wolves howl. William told his father to lie down 
and be ready to shoot, and he would try the 
Indian method of “howling” or calling wolves. 
His father consented, and William howled and 
the wolves answered. William kept up the howls 
and the wolves answered, coming closer and 
closer, until his father became scared; but Wil- 
liam wouldn’t stop until the wolves got so close 
that he and his father had to fire on the pack, 
killing two, when the others took fright and ran 
away. The bounty for killing wolves then was 
eight dollars apiece. 

A short time after this William and his 
father went up Sandy to watch an elk-lick, and 
at this point they killed an elk and started for 
home. On the way home they found where a 
pack of about twenty wolves had crossed their 
path, near where the town of Reynoldsville now 
is. Looking up the hill on the right side of Sandy 
they espied the whole pack, and, both father and 
son fired into the pack, killing two wolves. Wil- 
liam then commenced to “howl,” and one old wolf 
through curiosity came to the top of the hill, 
looking down at the hunters. For his bravery 
William shot him through the head. On their 
return home that day Joseph Barnett treated 
them both to whiskey and “tansy,” for, said he, 
“The wolves this day have killed one of my 
cows.” When Long was still a young man, one 
day he went up the North Fork to hunt. About 
sundown he shot a deer, and when he had it 
dressed there came up a heavy rain. Being forced 
to stay all night, he took the pelt and covered 
himself with it, and lay down under the bank to 
sleep. After midnight he awoke, and found him- 
self covered with sticks and leaves. He knew at 
once this was the work of a panther hunting food 
for her cubs, and that she would soon return. He 
therefore prepared a pitch-pine fagot, lit it, and 
hid the burning fagot under the bank and await- 
ed the coming of the panther. In a short time 


after this preparation was completed the animal 
returned with her cubs, and when she was with- 
in about thirty feet of him, Long thrust his torch 
up and out, and when it blazed up brightly, the 
panther gave a yell and ran away. 

John Long and William started out one 
morning to have a bear-hunt, taking with them 
nine dogs. William had been sent out the day be- 
fore with two dogs, and had a skirmish with a 
bear. The two brothers went to this point and 
found the track, and chased the bear across the 
creek at Rocky Bend, the bear making for a 
windfall; but the dogs stopped him before he 
reached the windfall and commenced to fight. 
They soon heard some of the dogs giving death- 
yells. They both hurried to the scene of conflict, 
and the sight they beheld was three favorite dogs 
stretched out dead and the balance fighting. Wil- 
liam ran in and placed the muzzle of his gun 
against bruin’s breast and fired. The bear then 
backed up to the root of a large hemlock, sitting 
upright and grabbing for dogs. John and Wil- 
liam then fired, and both balls entered bruin’s 
head, not more than an inch apart. In this melee 
three dogs were killed and the other six badly 
wounded. 

When William was still a boy he went up the 
North Fork and killed five deer in one day. On 
his way home about dark he noticed a pole stick- 
ing in the hollow of a tree, and carelessly gave 
this pole a jerk, when he heard a noise in the 
hole. The moon being up, he saw a bear emerge 
from his tree some distance up. Young Long shot 
and killed it before it reached the earth. In that 
same fall, William killed in one day, on Mill 
Creek, nine deer, the largest number he ever 
killed in that space of time. At that time he kept 
nothing but the pelts, and carried them home on 
his back. Panthers often came around Louis 
Long’s home at night, screaming and yelling. So 
one morning, after three had been prowling 
around the house all night, William induced his 
brother John to join him in a hunt for them, 
There was snow on the ground, and they took 
three dogs with them. The dogs soon found the 
“tracks.” Keeping the dogs back, they soon found 
three deer killed by the brutes, and then they let 
the dogs go. The dogs soon caught these three 
panthers feasting on a fourth deer and treed two 
of them. John shot one and Billy the 
other. The third escaped. The hunters then 
camped for the night, dining on deer and pan- 
ther-meat roasted, and each concluded the pan- 
ther-meat was the sweetest and the best. 

In the morning they pursued the third pan- 
ther, treed it, and killed it. These were the first 
panthers the Long boys ever killed. This stimu- 
lated young William, so he took one of the Vast- 
binder boys and started out again, taking two 
dogs. They soon found a panther, the dogs at- 
tacking it. Young Vastbinder fired, but missed. 
The panther sprang for Long, but the dogs 
caught him by the hams and that saved young 
Long. The panther broke loose from the dogs 















































and ran up on a high root. Long fired and broke 
the brute’s back. The dogs then rushed in, but 
the panther whipped them off. Then Long, to 
save the dogs, ran in and tomahawked the crea- 
ture. Long was now about eighteen years of age. 
At another time a panther sprang from a high 
tree for Long. Long fired and killed the panther 
before it reached him, but the animal striking 
Long on the shoulder the weight felled him to 
the earth. 

In 1815 six brothers of Cornplanter’s tribe of 
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Indians erected wigwams in the Beaver Meadows, 
where Du Bois, Pennsylvania, now stands. 

In 1826 Ludwig Long moved to Ohio, and 
young Bill went with the family. He remained 
there about twenty months; but finding little 
game, concluded to return to the mountain-hills 
of Jefferson County, then the paradise of hunters. 
In 1828, William Long married Mrs. Nancy Bart- 
lett, formerly Miss Nancy Mason, and com- 
menced married life in a log cabin on the North 
Fork, thrée miles from Where Brookville now 
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is. About this time, game being plentiful, and 
the scalps, skins, and saddles being hard to carry, 
Bill Long induced a colored man named Charles 
Southerland to built a cabin near him. Long was 
to provide for Charlie’s family. The cabin was 
built, and Southerland served Long for about five 
years. Charles never carried a gun. I remember 
both these characters well in my childhood, and 
doctored Long and his wife in my early practice 
and as late as 1862. In 1830, taking Charlie, 
Long started up the North Fork for bears; it 
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was on Sunday. After Long killed the first bear, 
he called Charlie to come and bring the dogs. 
When Charlie reached him he yelled out, “Good 
God, massa, hab you seed one?” They continued 
the hunt that day, and before dark had killed 
seven bears. Charlie had never seen any bears 
killed before, but after this day was crazy to be 
on a hunt, for, he said, “if dem little niggers of 
mine hab plenty of .bear-grease and venison, they 
will fatten well enough.” .This fall Long killed 
sixty deer and twenty-five bears, all on the North 
Fork, and the bears were all killed near and 
around where Richardsville now is. This locality 
was a natural home for wild animals— 


“With its woodland dale and dell, 
Rippling brooks and hill-side springs.” 


“A life in the forest deep, 

. Where the winds their revels keep; 
Like an eagle in groves of pine, 
Long hunted with his mate.” 

(To be continued.) 


(The western and northwestern portions of 
Pennsylvania, comprising territory at present di- 
vided into more than twenty counties, was ac- 
quired in the year 1784 by a treaty made at Fort 
Stanwix, now Rome, New York, between the 
Commonwealth and the Six Nations of Iroquois. 
The State of Pennsylvania soon after the Revolu- 
tion laid out large portions of this territory in 
the form of donation lands allotted to the soldiers 
of the Pennsylvania Line for their services in the 
Revolution. This incentive opened that portion 
of the state to civilization; but it was many years 
before settlement passed the pioneer stage. Al- 
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though the state had bought the land from the 
Indians, it was not until the decisive victory of 
General Wayne in 1795 that there was actual 
security against occasional Indian raids. The 
northwestern portion of the state when originally 
opened for settlement was a game paradise, rival- 
ling Kentucky in this particular, and. from the 
stories that have come down of-the prowess of 
the ‘hunters who preceded the: settlers, and in 
fact lived with them for many yéars, the country 
well deserved the title. The Seneca tribe of the 
Iroquois Confederation, occupying a large part 
of northwestern Pennsylvania, was noted as one 
of the strongest and most advanced of the Six 
Nations. This tribe produced Cornplanter, or 
Beautiful Lake, who was a party to the treaty 
by which northwestern Pennsylvania was trans- 
ferred to the Commonwealth; Red Jacket, an- 
other famous historical character was a Seneca, 
as was also the father of Tecumseh and his twin 
brother the Prophet. In the transfer of the 
Pennsylvania lands Cornplanter reserved a small 
reservation for himself along the northern bound- 
ary. It is not generally known that Cornplanter 
was in fact half Indian, his father having been 
a white man named John O’Bail, a Mohawk Val- 
ley trader. Cornplanter died February 18th, 1836, 
at the age of 104 years, at Cornplanter Town, 
Pennsylvania. 

It was with Indians of this character that 
many of the great hunters of northwestern Penn- 
sylvania lived, and from whom they learned much 
that aided them in their calling. In the series of 
articles beginning this week Dr. McKnight will 
tell something of their deeds and exploits—Edi- 
tor’s Note.] 


Talk of An Old Timer—VIL 


By EDWARD T. MARTIN 


ATURALLY in course of time warm rains 
came and they, aided by springlike weather, 
softened the ice so it was no longer safe 

or practicable to run the sled-boats from Glodo’s 
to the blind where, as told in a previous “Talk,” 
the writer came so near being made crow’s food; 
besides other air holes were opening and soon 
Big Lake was dotted with them. 

The local shooters, with one or two excep- 
tions, resembled that man in Arkansas whose 
roof needed repair. It was too wet to work when 
it rained, and he didn’t care how many holes 
there were if the weather stayed dry. When 
March winds were blowing cold and ducks were 
everywhere, “Shucks, kaint stand such weather, 
no how!” and they would sit by the nearest fire 
toasting their shins and telling what they “uster 
do.” Then when the sun shone brightly and all 
nature was glad, “Tain’t no duck weather ter- 
day, no use going out; h’its jest like summer,” 
and the crowd of them would loaf or sleep and 
if they heard shooting say, “H’its them fellers 

Glodo’s a shootin’ at the moon.” This enabled 
he writer to steal another march on them and 
locate a large air hole which opened over night 
within two miles of camp. . 

When he and his companion, Fredericks, 
found it, one morning just before sun-up, so 
niany ducks got out, it looked as if they had 
been sitting there piled two or three deep. Near 
it was a clump of grass and buck brush large 
enough to partly conceal the small boat. 

Two large stakes which happened to be in 
the freighter, as Frederick’s heavy boat was 
called, were driven, one on each side of the 
little skiff, which was firmly lashed to them. Then 
a short paddle: was tied across to the top of the 
stakes and ‘a grass and hayblind built with this 





foundation, the affair much resembling a musk 
rat house. Brush and hay covered the boat's 
bows and natural cover hid the rest. This left 
a nest-like place amidships where a shooter could 
sit or kneel with little chance of being seen even 
by high-flying ducks, and the only drawback to 
an otherwise perfect blind was the fact the boat 
was part of it and could not be moved without 
tearing things to pieces. That made little differ- 
ence as there was no need chasing cripples or 
picking up dead birds. They could remain until 
Fredericks, who was building sixty yards away, 
came after them. 

So little open water was around the lake and 
so many ducks anxious to use what there was, 
they began working here even before the writer 
was ready for them, paying little or no attention 
to what Fredericks was doing next door. When 
decoys were set and it was possible to keep down, 
they just poured in. Deep water ducks of all 
kinds from canvas to butter ball, and puddle 
ducks of every variety from mallard to green- 
wing. They came singly, in pairs, in flocks of 
fifty, in droves of five hundred. The Spring 
migration was on and the birds were moving by 
companies, by regiments, by brigades. They were 
everywhere as far as eye could reach. 

Fredericks didn’t half complete his blind—it 
wasn’t necessary—and soon his big 8-gauge added 
its deep-toned boom to the sharper cracks of 
the writer’s twelve, and the celebration was on, 
a regular fourth of July and Christmas com- 
bined, with a touch of New Year’s to give it 
color. 

Fredericks was a fine shot, but didn’t like to 
waste eight drams of powder and two ounces of 
shot at any single duck, canvas and mallard ex- 
cepted, so he waited for -flocks.. After he got 











started. it was nip and tuck between us which 
killed the most. 


The. writer would get several singles and a 
double or so, then a flock would come to his 
partner and it would rain ducks. Both were 
firm. believers in fine shot, and used number sever 
in the twelve gauge and a size smaller in the 
big gun. 

The score ran on at evens until quitting time, 
when Fredericks cut down eight from a flock of 
springs, and these added to his previous kill put 
him two ahead on the day. 

Speaking of fine shot as against coarse, the 
writer once went into a deal whereby some local 
shooters, all users of coarse shot, some twos, 
others threes and fours, were to pick and dress 
his common ducks in return for thei: feathers. 

All ducks killed were dumped in one pile at 
the pick house, then when dressed and ready to 
be hung to drain and cool, each shooter was given 
his proper number. The locals figured from the 
long shots they had seen the writer make and 
the few cripples he was forced to chase, he must 
be using very heavy shot, B. B.’s at the least. 
They were surprised when they came to pick the 
birds, not only at the fine shot, but at its pene- 
tration. Their ducks were hit by only a few 
pellets of shot, while the writer’s showed marks 
of ten, fifteen or twenty, and his sevens, unless 
the bird had been killed at long range, made two 
holes, one going in, one coming out, which was 
all their small bullets could do. 

“Tt isn’t coarse shot. It’s lots'of powder you 
want,” they were told. They saw. Bread and 
butter depending on their kill made them see 
All became converts to the small shot theory and 
next day every market shooter who could get 
sevens was using them and tthe rest fell in line 
as quickly as they were able to send in town fot 
a supply. 

“Makes a difference of over a dozen birds 
to a hundrd shots,” one said, when next the 
assembly met at the pick house. Twice that, the 
writer thinks would be nearer the truth. 

Professional goose shooters in the grain dis- 
trict of central California use more sixes than 
anything else—certainly nothing larger. Per- 
sonally, out of many hundreds of geese killed, I 
have shot more with sevens than with sixes and 
very few with anything larger and those when 
young, before I knew much. My preceptor in 
the school of “knowing how” once said, “Young 
man, how many single blackbirds can you kill 
out of five at thirty-five yards?” 

“Nearly all,’ I promptly answered. 

“Well,” he continued, “remember next time 
you go goose shooting, how much larger the head 
and neck of a goose is than three blackbirds, and 
shoot accordingly,” which was as good advice as 
could be given a beginner anxious to learn. 

But let us return to Big Lake. At sunset 
many ducks were still in the air, and we let them 
go their way in peace, for we had a job before 
us getting to camp over the soft ice. Together 
in the freighter we picked up decoys and dead 
ducks, stored the former in the little skiff which 
was to be left undisturbed, packed the game 
amidships in the big boat, and started homeward. 
The ice was rotten and mush-like in its softness, 
much worse than we had thought. Our boat was 
loaded full. It had aboard nearly two hundred 
ducks, two big, solid men, besides guns and am- 
munition. 

It took plenty of muscle to get started. It 
looked almost impossible to pull out of the water 
and on the ice, but we did, somehow. For fifty 
yards we moved, that was all, only moved, then 
the boat broke through. 

We tried by shifting our load further aft to 
raise the bows and then by running up on the 
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ice to break a channel. Each pushed, rocked, 
shoved, puffed and sweated. No use; yet we 
had no idea of lightening the boat by leaving our 
ducks. No, indeed; not if it took all night to 
get them to camp. When darkness had fully 
settled, a few yards marked all our gain toward 
home. 

As the air began to chill and the ice to stiffen, 
our hope increased. Fredericks went forward and 
stood a-straddle of the bows on the ice, then 
lifted and tugged like a steam engine, while the 
writer, well aft, pushed with his pike pole. There 
was just enough success in this to encourage 
more effort. Several times the boat was gotten 
fairly out and went ahead a few yards, when 
crunch, through it would go again. Twice Freder- 
icks, by quickness, fell backward into the boat 
just saving himself from going in all over. After 
working an hour, the gain amounted to only sixty 
feet and both were thoroughly tired, but the ice 
kept getting firmer, so presently we made a con- 
siderable run toward home, then there was more 
trouble. Bits of cane and pieces of smartweed 
kept getting under the runners, which checked 
our speed and held us back. This made Freder- 
icks hot, so, saying, “I’ll show you,” he stepped 
out, tied one end of the painter around his waist 
and pulled like a drag horse, kicking the weeds 
to one side as he came to them. With the writer 
poling and his partner pulling, good headway 
was made, but suddenly something broke and 
Fredericks went in up to his neck. What he said 
should have softened the ice and melted a, chan- 
nel clear to the home landing. It didn’t, possibly 
because his mouth was pointed high and his 
words overshot the mark. | 

The writer got him aboard and helped him 
empty his boots and wring out his clothes, then 
both agreed assistance must be signalled for. 

“How those home shooters will laugh,” I 
ventured to suggest. 

“Laugh! let them laugh!” snapped the 
drenched and half-frozen Fredericks, between his 
chattering teeth. “We've got that air hole cinched 
for tomorrow, and besides have killed more ducks 
today than some of those guys will get all the 
Spring. Let them laugh and be hanged.” 

Reluctantly the distress signal was fired, two 
shots, then one. When it was repeated, answer 
came from Glodo’s and in half an hour he and 
his man Husky were dividing our ducks between 
their two boats and with but little more trouble 
we reached camp. 

Once after this the writer was in much dan- 
ger through his fondness for air hole shooting, 
many miles away from American Bottoms 
though.. He was shooting alone in a wide open 
channel between two frozen lakes. The ice was 
thick, hard and smooth as glass. When ready 
to go in, he couldn’t get his boat out of the 
water. He would row hard, run half way up on 
the ice and slide back. It was so deep his pole 
would not hold the skiff while he jumped out 
and pulled it entirely up. A dozen times he 
tried, always with the same result. There was 
no help near, no house within miles, and with 
night not far away, it certainly was a bad tix 
to be in. Then suddenly the body of ice in the 
South Lake broke loose and started, part of it, 
up the channel ahead of a strong wind, closing it 
of course completely as it came. 

For a time it looked like the end, the finish 
of everything, for between the solid ice on one 
side and that drifting on the other, there was but 
little chance of escape. The boat must be 
crushed and its fragments, with the man who had 
been it it, carried under, perhaps never to be seen 
again. Getting excited and rattled was useless, 
so the writer sat thinking what to do, watching 
the ice as it slowly advanced. A plan suggested 


itself and he got as far aft in his boat as possible, 


moving everything in way of ducks, decoys and 
such with him. Shifting its load raised the skiff’s 
bows six inches or more clear of the water and 
held steady, with a paddle, the drifting ice passed 
underneath and gently lifted the boat out and up 
where the writer had been trying to get for more 
than an hour, and in a minute threatened destruc- 
tion had become safety; but had the ice struck 
broadside on, or with bows low down, these arti- 
cles never would have been written. 

Besides being full of game, the Bottoms were 
a haven of refuge for many escaped criminals 
from St. Louis, Chicago and Southern Illinois. 
The country was a succession of low land, marsh, 
swamp and little lakes from just above Cairo on 
the south to just below St. Louis on the north 
where peace officers, sheriffs and constables had 
no friends among the inhabitants and where those 
for whom they might be searching were given 
every chance they could expect. The writer, 
knowing several fugitives from justice were 
camped near Big Lake, felt a little timid about 
taking a four mile walk through the woods, often 
necessary to get mail and money. 

“Just as safe as if you had a dozen policemen 
along,” Glodo told him. “Those boys are our 
friends and they know we're friends of yours, 
so they’d as soon think of holding one of us up 
as of doing harm to you.” 

Comforting, but——? Still Glodo spoke the 
truth for when the writer met them, he found 
they were no different from the general run of 
humanity. Treat them right and they’ll do the 
same by you. Rub their fur the wrong way and 
sparks will always fly. 

He was introduced to four of these swamp 
celebrities, one an escaped murderer, two bank 
robbers and a hold up man, at a social gathering 
at Glodo’s. They behaved like gentlemen and 
when time came to go, gave Fredericks and him 
cordial invitations to visit their camp, which were 
afterward accepted and a nice lot of fur bought. 

The Bottoms had other inhabitants besides 
market shooters, outlaws and game. There were 
snakes, millions of snakes. Not the kind a city 
shooter once saw in San Francisco Bay, which is 
a story worth telling, even if in doing so, we must 
wander away from Big Lake. 

The gentleman in question, wealthy, of high 
standing both in society and his profession, 
whirled up to a sportsman’s hotel one morning in 
his car and bought wine for everybody in sight as 
long as the supply lasted, then switched to whis- 
key, gin and mixed drinks. When the writer 
came in from his day’s shooting, the stranger was 
so loaded, it was necessary to banish him to his 
room. There, with a quart of whiskey to sober 
up on, he was kept until morning, when the scul- 
ler he had engaged to take him out came. 

It was all sneak boat shooting around there 
and the two of them started just ahead of the 
writer. The morning was very dark and still. 
Naturally the swish of water against the boat's 
sides and its gentle rocking, lulled the man to 
sleep. He slept only a short time, when with a 
jump that almost landed him in the bay, he 
awoke, tore open a box of shells, jammed two 
in his gun and motioned his man to slow down, 
whispering excitedly, “I see them, I see them; 
don’t get too close.” 

The guide, using one hand to shade his eyes 
and peering into the darkness, responded, “I 
don’t see nothin’. What is it?” 

“Shsss,” the man said, fiercely; “see them. 
Look at their eyes shine. Steady now until I 
get them bunched.” 

“What’s the matter?” the oarsman asked, 
now somewhat alarmed. “Ain’t nothin’ there, an’ 
if there was, you couldn’t see it. Lay down an’ 
go to sleep.” 

“Yes, there is,” shouted the now frenzied 





hunter, waving his gun above his head. “See 
them! Snakes! SNAKES!!’ 

This was sufficient. The sculler, a little rickety 
himself from so much drinking the day before, 
grabbed the gun, took out its loads, threw them 
overboard, then headed for home, where his 
customer, now raving and seeing all kinds of 
pink rats, blue mice and green reptiles, was held 
in restraint until his friends came and took him 
to the city sanitarium. 

No, these snakes around and in the lake were 
real. They began to appear as it warmed up 
and soon were everywhere. Not a clump of buck 
brush, not a floating log or plank, but was cov- 
ered with them, particularly toward noon of a 
sunshiny day. They even came into houses, 
crawled into beds and sometimes, along when 
the jug was nearly empty, a few of the locals 
saw them in their boats, or thought they did. 

Glodo’s house was not bothered. A large 
black gentleman cat took care none came around, 
or if one chanced that way, Thomas would send 
him to the place where the wicked cease from 
troubling, with a quick bite back of the head 
and a fierce shake. Still, knowing how every 
neighbor was annoyed, there was an uneasy feel- 
ing at night and once when Frederick’s bare foot 
touched a cold gun barrel, placed between his 
blankets for a joke, he got quite excited and 
jumped out of bed with considerable noise. 

Once the writer, going under full steam head, 
was chasing a crippled blue wing, when from an 
overhanging branch, a moccasin, as large around 
as his wrist and nearly four feet long, fell with 
a solid plunk, into the boat. If his snakeship 
wished to run that boat, there was no reason 
to the contrary. Its owner was willing to resign 
and stood prepared to step out over the stern. 
The unwelcome visitor, however, raised his head, 
took in the situation, ran his ugly tongue out sev- 
eral times, then with eyes flashing like a gambler’s 
diamonds, climbed over the bows, dropped into 
the lake and disappeared. 

The water in Big Lake was raised by spring 
rains until it made almost an inland sea. Toward 
the end of the season, a heavy blow came up 
suddenly. The writer and his helper were caught 
in it two miles down Lake from Glodo’s. One 
in his little skiff, the other in the freighter. 

The wind raised with the sun, but as shoot- 
ing was good and the boats were on a sheltered 
point, its full force wasn’t realized until the boy 
went to pick up some ducks which had drifted 
half a mile or more. It took a muscle-straining 
pull to get under cover again and both felt pru- 
dence demanded a return to camp as it was 
blowing harder all the time. 

The two, in the big boat, went to take in the 
decoys. The writer, kneeling as far forward as 
he could get, winding up the anchor lines and 
placing the decoys back of him, and his helper 
rowing against the wind; which is the only way 
to pick up in a gale, for the oarsman can then 
hold his boat steady insteady of drifting, fouling 
the lines and making a general mess of things 
as would be done if he went with the wind. 

It wasn’t such a very bad job, but with both 
of us, decoys, ducks, guns and ammunition, the 
freighter, large as it was, had more of a load 
than safety warranted. This made the writer 
decide to go in his small skiff, the one he was 
dumped out of earlier, as already told. 

“’Tain’t safe,” the hoy insisted. 
drown sure.” 

“Never mind. I’ll take the chances,” he was 
answered. “Only you stand by to help if I 
swamp.” 

The run home was through the trough, ap- 
parently very dangerous, but it proved as fine a 
ride as one could wish, that is for the little boat. 

(Continued ‘on page 28.) 
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January 3, 1914. 


N view of the repeated utterances of the Con- 
servation Commission members and the pub- 
lic assurance of Governor Glynn that the 

waters of this State now contain a great abun- 
dance of trout and other game fish, young and 
old, and that the people are, therefore, to be con- 
gratulated upon having a supply of palatable and 
nutritious food in these days of high prices in 
meat and eggs, it is proper to ascertain just 
what the facts are regarding the actual condition 
of the inland fisheries in the neighborhood of the 
Hudson and St. Lawrence watersheds in the Ad- 
irondack region. 

It may be noted that the somewhat optimistic 
statements of these gentlemen are not based upon 
reports of the actual fishing conditions in any 
public waters in that section heretofore stocked 
with trout or bass by the commission, a circum- 
stance which would add great weight to their 
opinion, if clearly brought out, but they assume 
that, because so many more millions of young fish 
were hatched and “distributed” among applicants 
for trout and bass this year than the previous 


-year, that there will be a corresponding increase 


of game fish in the public fishing waters of this 
state. 

It will at once appear to any person at all 
acquainted with the difficulties of transporting 
fish from the state hatcheries to the lakes and 
streams of the Adirondacks that the mere rais- 
ing and sending out for distribution among the 
citizens of this state, is no actual proof that any 
considerable number of said fish ever reach public 
waters or that they live or are allowed to remain 
after being placed there. 

There is a most important link missing in 
the chain between the hatchery and the stream 
preventing a unity of the complete line that 
should exist between these two vital bases. The 
commission, having honorably and faithfully per- 
formed its work in breeding and rearing millions 
of healthy brook trout, for example, sends these 
fish without cost to various parties who apply 
for same up to March, using blanks supplied to 
them by the commission. The young trout are 
sent by train to the applicants, the cans contain- 
ing them being in charge of an experienced state 
custodian. 

Let us trace a shipment of 1,000 fingerling 
brook trout from the State Hatchery intended 
for some stream in the Adirondack foothills in 
Essex County, New York, along the line of the 
Delaware and Hudson Railway. The request for 
the young fish having been granted, a telegram 
announcing when they will probably reach the 
nearest station to the consignee is sent. This 
message is received by the operator in the village, 
but it often happens that the stream for which 
the fingerlings are intended lies eight or ten miles 
in the back hill country, and the only way of 
conveying the telegram to the farmer or hunter 
who has volunteered to put out the fish is to 
telephone to someone in the locality the substance 
of the message, who then has to “send word” by 
some boy or neighbor going out that way that 
some fish are coming on the train. 

If the consignee had been informed by mail 
a week in advance, and had, by request of the 
commission, replied, using an addressed envelope 
and blank enclosed in its letter, that he would be 
at the station on that day, all would have gone 
well. In the case just given, suppose from any 
cause that the farmer cannot get to the train in 
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season to meet the fish. What becomes of them? 
It is.a well-known fact that trout get into the 
hands of those who have made no application for 
them at such times, while some consignees com- 
plain that their cans contain only a dozen or so 
of bass or trout fry when delivered to them. 

We will assume, however, that our farmer 
receives his full allotment of 1,000 fingerling 
brook trout. These will be contained in three or 
four large cans like those used for transporting 
milk. The fish will be lively and the water ice 
cold. The custodian will give careful directions 
about keeping the water cold or aerated by dip- 
ping it up frequently and letting it run back into 
the cans while in transit. He will also advise 
the planter to “temper the water” in the can with 
that of the brook or stream before putting out 
the fish, in order to prevent injury to the young 
trout by a too sudden change in the temperature 
of their element. 

Promising to attend to those details, our 
farmer, after feeding his tired horses under some 
mill shed or in the sun, starts on the way up 
hill to the locality where the young fish are to 
make their future home. If the weather is cloudy 
and cool all goes well, but if the sun is very hot, 
as is likely to be the case in early summer time 
during the afternoon, with the very best of care 
many fish will be found dead and dying and by 
the time the ten-mile journey is over not one- 
half the consignment will be alive. Men who 
reside all the year around near the best natural 
trout waters are almost invariably small farmers 
who cannot afford to keep help during the year. 
Consequently, our man must put away and feed 
his team, milk three or four cows, and have his 
supper before he can think about those trout. 
He has no ice with which to cool the water, and 
his available supply of fresh water is perhaps as 
warm as that in the cans. Well, after dusk per- 
haps he takes the live trout, puts them into two 
tin pails and starts for the brook, which he 
reaches after much hard work. No wonder then 
that the tired fellow, unacquainted with the neces- 
sary details of his most important task, throws 
both pails of young fish into the nearest hole in 
the stream, which may be either very cold or 
very warm, according to the character of the 
locality and weather prevailing at the time. Com- 
ing back home, he says to his good wife, “Wall, 
I’ve planted them fish.” This is indeed true; 
but what fish culturist could properly estimate 
the results, if any, of such a careless distribu- 
tion. 

From the writer’s own knowledge gained 
from conversations with men of this class, the 
foregoing is a fair example of what is called 
“distribution” of young trout in public waters. 
Work like this, done substantially in the same 
way year after year, is not likely to improve 
trout fishing in any locality, and in consequence 
we hear complaints about poor fishing as we 
return from city life to our country homes. 
“Yes,” the guide will say, “there were lots of 
trout put out around here by the state two or 
three years ago, but no one has caught any to 
speak of. I can’t understand why the fishing isn’t 
better, unless it is that the little boys catch ’em 
all out with worm bait.” 

On the other hand, where men acquainted 
with the habits of trout and waters suitable to 
contain them have received fry or fingerlings 
from the state, there has been a marked increase 








both in the quantity and size of the catch. These 
farmers or local sportsmen have been instructed 
mainly by city anglers and hunters in the early 
care of the young trout, and in many instances 
the planting of the state’s bass and trout has 
been done by city visitors personally. The writer 
recalls a consignment of brook trout that came 
to him some years since, arriving about dusk. 
These fish, about 500 in number, were carried by: 
him in two ten-quart tin pails more than a mile 
up a most precipitous mountain trail to a fine 
little pond under high mountain crags. The day 
had been intensely warm, but Moore had been 
very careful and all the fish were put into my 
hands lively and well, after a ten-mile journey 
up from the Delaware and Hudson train. Upon 
reaching the pond, two or three were carefully 
put in, but they instantly died, on account of the 
warmth of the water. Search was then made 
for a spring hole in an old scow-boat, using a 
board for a paddle. There the lot was distributed 
along the rocky shore and under the mossy logs, 
and I saw everyone swim off apparently in good 
condition. 

A sense of loneliness took possession of me 
as I finished the state’s work back in that moun- 
tain tarn, which bears the name of a rare fur- 
bearing animal whose dark coat contains a few 
long white hairs. Little “Cliff,” my rabbit hound, 
led the way through the night most unerringly 
down the rough Goose-Neck Trail and was in- 
deed a lamp unto my feet through the dense 
forest. A lawyer friend, whose office is in the 
New York Mutual Life Building, tells me that 
as a result of the planting of that virgin lake, he 
was surprised to find its waters fairly alive with 
rising brook trout of great size during a recent 
visit, and that a local guide where he stayed had 
taken some trout there last spring of three 
pounds weight, using an angle worm and long 
cane pole. 

Away back in the good old days when the 
late A. Nelson Cheney was fish culturist, a New 
York newspaper man obtained a supply of brook 
trout fry for two small spring brooks emptying 
into Lake Champlain at Ticonderoga, and for the 
large outlet of a local mountain pond. 


At that time Mr. Cheney used to forward 
the fry trout earlier in the spring than they are 
sent at present, and for some reason of his own 
he advised the planting of fry. He knew that 
trout can stand transportation better in cold than 
in warm weather, and that the little fish would 
not prove an attraction to short-fish men the com- 
ing spring, but would have a full year in which 
to get used to their new home and scatter through 
its waters. 

At any rate, on that spring day, many years 
ago, when the consignment arrived, an old, re- 
tired attorney and his “sporty” G. A. R. veteran 
friend went after the trout on a bob-sled. The 
fish required all day to plant, as the waters were 
fully three miles apart, and four from the Ti- 
conderoga station. Well, these old sportsmen 
took pailful after pailful of water containing a 
few fish each, and trudged uncomplainingly from 
one open shallow to another, and to the little 
spring feeders, until their task was properly done, 
returning to the old homestead thoroughly tired 
out with their exertions, but full of enthusiasm 
at the thought of enjoying some of those fish 
when they “grew up.” And so they did, for along 
in 1892 those waters, which had previously not 
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returned more than two or three days’ fishing in 
early spring, suddenly became filled with trout of 
a much greater size than had previously been 
taken there. This original stocking was religious- 
ly and carefully repeated each spring for some 
years by these veteran enthusiasts, neither of 


whom ever cast a line. The G. A. R. man’s 
“giddiness” only extended to an occasional shot 
at a predatory crow or hawk with the ’Squire’s 
old muzzle-loading musket. 

Now, a cub reporter on a great New York 
daily and his Canadian night city editor visited 
that section about twenty years ago during the 
early summer, and the former, stealing down to 
the little cold spring brook in the horse pasture 
one day, took in rapid sequence four of the larg- 
est brook trout that were ever taken in that town 
from a meadow rivulet. Their lengths were 
exactly 16 inches, “one foot four”; 15, 12 and 9 
inches, respectively, and the total weight was up- 
wards of eight pounds. A true story of this 
capture was published in this journal during the 
fall of 1890, under the title, “A Trout Quartette.” 


Stimulated by the example of the ’Squire 
and Major O., the then postmaster at Ti., brav- 
ing that same snowstorm, took the first consign- 
ment of young rainbow and brown trout to the 
old “Grizzly Ocean,” a retired little pond under 
the shadow of old Mt. Pharaoh, assisted by his 
friend Abe, a local farmer trout fisher, at Chil- 
son. The plant was drawn across Put’s Pond on 
handsleds and carried through deep snow to the 
waters which since have been the Mecca of all 
anglers pursuing rainbows, brook and brown 
trout. It is said that these brave fellows nearly 
perished with cold before accomplishing their 
task. Both the Ocean and the streams referred 
to have contained many trout since, although the 
fishing ia the latter has run down of late years, 
because few have taken care to put out a supply 
of fingerlings each year to meet the great amount 
of fishing. A brook trout just a foot long was 
taken in August last where the quartette lived, 
and the mountain pond brook yielded a mess of 
fish last June which a local storekeeper described 
as the “prettiest basket of trout I ever see.” It 





is worthy of note that this early work so care- 
fully done, and which has since shown such splen- 
did results, took place in cold weather, which 
reduced the loss of fish to nothing. It might be 
well for the Conservation Commission to take 
into consideration the advisability of an early 
distribution of fry or fingerlings before the 
spring freshets, so that the young fish may be- 
come used to their homes and locate a proper 
food supply while the brooks are in a quiet and 
natural condition. The ice in the streams will 
do no harm to the plant, of course, which only 
dread hunger and warm water, somewhat like 
other tramps. Those interested in stocking pri- 
vate waters will have plenty of time to attend 
to the work, if they can take it up before plant- 
ing and hoeing begins. 

Whether fish put out during the heat of June 
and early July will do‘as well as those introduced 
into streams earlier in the season, before the 
snow water goes out, may be decided by experts. 
The writer is convinced, however, that in the case 

(Continued on page 28.) 


About A Quinault Paddle 


D had strung his one fathom of individuality 
along a convenient soft spot of ground, 
lit his short “dudeen” and was flat on his 
back looking up at the sky. I cluttered 

around camp, “fixing up,” the way a fellow will 
once in a while when things get so mixed up 
you can’t find your way into the tent without a 
chart and compass, unless you do something 
desperate like this. 

A cool breeze blew up stream, rustling the 
maple leaves into a woodland song in which the 
midday chirp of the bird voices mingled quietly. 
Swallows tacked about, high overhead, like va- 
grant boats in the clear air. Big white patches 
of cloud drifted and expanded in the blue dome, 
throwing a patchwork of gray shadows on the 
waving grain that clothed the hillside standing 
across the horizon where the river swept away 
to the east in a great bend. 

The canoe lay swinging idly in the gentle 
current until such time as we chose to send its 
curved prow against the stream again. 

“Going to trim this up, Ed?” I asked, as I 
picked up his favorite paddle, of Quinault In- 
dian make, and held it so he could see it. 

Its edges were “furred” from pushing on the 
sandy bottom in a shallow water voyage of the 
day before, and needed trimming before using 
again. Ed likes a paddle to slip in and out of 
the water without a sound except that “phisht” 
of the blade in steady motion, the song it sings 
when traveling, so he sat up, produced a huge 
knife from some angular recess about his per- 
son, and went to work. Carefully he trimmed 
away the offending “fuzz” and then tried the 
“spring” of the blade by putting the point against 
the ground and bending the shaft a few times. 

I had seen the paddle many times and knew 
it to be of Quinault make, but had never inquired 
in particular about where he got it, and when I 
saw Ed handling it with that affectionate way 
we all exhibit, more or less, with our favorite 
tackle which we have tried and found true, I 
was prompted to ask where it came from, and 
why he liked it better than the rest of his blades. 

“Well, tell you,” said Ed, leaning against a 
‘convenient tree trunk, and crossing his long legs, 
“Injun” fashion so his elbows would have some- 
thing to rest on in supporting his chin. A far- 
away look came into his kindly eyes as he gazed 


By EL COMANCHO 


across the rippling surface of the river and con- 
tinued, “R’member when you’s down ’n Nebraska 
grindin’ out newspaper stuff ’n I’s out’n th’ Quin- 
ault country on th’ coast?” 

“Well, I got ’quainted with a purty decent 
ole Siawash up ‘there ’n th’ river, name ’o ‘Soldier 
John. Just John I called ’im fur short. He’s 
*bout th’ whitest Injun, er ruther, th’ best Injun 
I ever see outside a cemetary, ’n th’ ole feller 
took a shine to me some way, dunno why, but 
he did, ’n he gimme thet ole paddle. John was 
purty old ’n this was his best paddle, ’n I didn’t 
want to take it ’count ’o his not bein’ able to 
make many more good paddles ’t his age. When 
I come away ole John gimme this blade ’n thet 
big sea otter pelt I’ve got down ’t th’ house, spite 
’o all I c’d do er say. 

“See, it was like this: Ole John lived purty 
well up th’ river, good long ways fr’m th’ nearest 
settlemunt all alone ’cept fer a little squaw "bout 
ten or ‘leven years old ’t stayed ’n done his 
cookin’ ’n one thing a-nother fer him. John’s 
squaw was dead ’n they only hed one boy, grow’d 
up, marri’d, ’n then he died. Purty soon his 
squaw follered suit ’n left this little gal fer ole 
John to take care of, ’n nach’ly he thought a 
heap of her, thet is in a Injun way. She was a 
good lookin’ little thing, too, fer a Injun, ’n kind 
’o shy like when strangers was around. 

“T got purty well a-quainted with ’em both, 
droppin’ in to hev a little wawa ’ith ole John 
once ’n a while. You know my claim was only 
a couple ’o hundrud yards fr’m ole John’s shack 
’count ’o bein’ in a bend like, so we vis’tud back 
’n forth consid’r’ble evenin’s, ’n wet days ’n jawed 
a lot ’o Chinook ’tween us. 

“Well, things run along this way tull fall ’n 
a swish ’o snow cum down out ’o th’ hills one 
night ’n kind ’o made things sloshy underfoot ’n 
nasty overhead, you know how it does up there 
’n them fir woods when you can’t step ’n under 
a tree ’ithout gittin’ a barrel er so ’o snow down 
yer neck. 

“Th’ kid run ’round ’n got purty wet ’n cold, 
same’s all them Siawashes does up there, ’n next 
day ole John cum over ’n says, ‘Nika bebe hias 
sick” ‘Baby sick, is she, John?’ I said, ’n went 
over t’ his shack with him. Th’ kid was layin’ 
on a pile o’ mats ’n stuff, lookin’ kind o’ filighty 


‘bout th’ eyes ’n burnin’ up with fever, ’n I see 
they was somethin’ purty wrong some way, so I 
told ole John she’d better hev sum med’sun right 
quick er she’d sure go memaloose. 


“Ole John wanted tu git a tah-mah-na-wis 
man livin’ ’bout three mile up th’ river, ’n I 
know’d ’f he did th’ kid ’d sure go over th’ range; 
so I talked Chinook purty swift fer a little while 
’n he fi’n’ly ’greed we'd fix her a bed ’n th’ canoe 
’n take her down’t mouth o’ th’ river, where they 
was a doctur livin’. 


“Thet was about ‘leven o’clock ’n th’ mornin’ 
’n we got th’ canoe out ’n put in some mats ’n 
skins, ’n I got my blankets ’n tugether we fixed 
th’ young ’un up good ’s we. c’uld ’n started out 
down th’ river. 

“Ole John was in th’ bow ’ith a push pole 
’n I steered ’ith this same ole paddle here. We 
flew along purty rapid, fur th’ river was up ’n 
biled down there like all p’sessed, ’n tain’t no 
slow river when it runs nat’chel, so we was purty 
well out o’ ’th worst of it by night. We took 
along a snack ’n a camp outfit, but we didn’t stop 
tull near midnight, juss kept a-shootin’ along 
down th’ dark river, ole John standin’ ’n th’ bow 
like a statue, clearin’ us ’o logs ’n rocks, ’n how 
he c’d see ’em in time is a mystery to me yet. 
Seem’d like th’ ole feller didn’t know how to 
git tired. ’Fore we got there th’ kid commenced 
to talk kind o’ wild ’n ole John thought th’ skalla- 
toots sure had her ’n he was purty skeart, but I 
told him th’ Bos’n man ’ud fix ’em plenty, so he 
kind 0’ quieted down ’n didn’t git rattled like I 
was ’fraid he would. 

“*Bout midnight we fetched th’ settlement ’n 
packed th’ kid up to th’ doctur’s ’n I told him 
what was th’ row ’n he went to work. He 
egzamined her ’n sed it was a bad case o’ new- 
monya, but he thought he c’d fetch her through. 

“Well, him ’n his wife nursed her ’n tuk care 
of her ’n fin’ly she got well ’n cum back up river, 
her ’n ole John, ’n when I left she was bright ’n 
chipper ’s ever. 

“Ole John thought th’ Bos’on med’sun man 
was ’bout right ’n told me conf’denshul, he was 
goin’ to give him a charm ’gainst th’ evil eye, 
sost his kids wouldn’t none o’ ’em git sick. I 
didn’t ast him why he didn’t use th’ charm to 
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keep th’ sicknuss away fr’m his own kid, but ’f 
I hed I reckon he’d a had a answer o’ some kind 
ready. 

“Gess he thought I’s bout right fer takin’ 
hi mdown there ’n gimme his best paddle ’n a 


HE fur trade industry has been one of the 
greatest features of pursuit, and produc- 
tiveness, and fortune-making the world 

has ever known. The United States and Canada 
have for time, practically immemorial, supplied 
an immense quota of furs for the world’s mar- 
ket—Canada holding the banner, with the indus- 
try there in its element, in this day still supplying 
the cream of the most beautiful and most desir- 
able pelts. Nor has the United States been far 
behind in this notable business. The encroaching 
of civilization has meant such numbers of trap- 
pers, and amateurs, in the profession, that the 
fur supply is gradually being exhausted, with 
every bit of wild, or near wild, territory, over- 
run, and taken into consideration, in some aspect, 
by someone, at some time or another. Thus we 
find that in the present day fur-bearers stand in 
need of protection, if there shall be any remnant 
of their numbers, left. Protective laws have been 
greatly improved upon, as we note with great 
satisfaction, but even at that, with so many per- 
sistently trapping, they cannot fulfill in their end, 
the duty they should, and their aim. Such high 
priced furs as yielded by the otter, the mink, the 
marten, the fisher—are being exterminated so 
fast that a few years will find them a thing of 
the past. The beaver (once almost as common 
as the muskrat, if we are to take the word of old- 
timers for granted), has been depleted in num- 
bers, so that absolute protection has been granted. 
As a consequence we find that they are increas- 
ing, and are quite undisturbed, where the eye .of 
the law is keen and watchful. The otter is on the 
verge of extinction; the fisher is only found in 
the remotest parts, and there followed persistently, 
unfalteringly, to their lairs by the shrewdest of 
the trapping element. If the white man fails, 
along comes that shadow of the north, the 
Indian, against whom the keenest ingenuity of 
animal instinct, or reasoning, fails, ultimately. 
Our mink is so followed, so hounded about, that 
but few seem left. Where traps fail there is al- 
ways the brutalized, unscrupulous medium, of 
pick and shovel, to make success certain, for the 
commercialized viewpoint of the present day does 
not cause in human brains the mere, inconse- 
quential thought, of humanity, where gold, even 
in the smallest amount, may be laid hands upon. 
Were humane men alone the trappers, all might 
be more bright for the fur-bearing kindred, but 
the fact that every boy, near to any trapping ter- 
ritory, has out his traps, for pin-money, means 
not scarcely a fighting chance for the so greatly 
imposed upon. The trapper of the past educated 
himself in the ways and means of woodcraft from 
first hand knowledge. To-day any boy with or- 
dinary bright intelligence, and with a knack for 
putting two and two together, reads his trapping 
magazine, and his books on trapping, and goes 
out and “does likewise,” with more or less suc- 
cess. Show me a lad that traps, and I will show 
you (if he has trapped for any length of time), 
a lad that is as keen as they make them. And 
they catch animals too. Going around here and 
there I have seen their collections, and I have 
seen that they take the best of care of their pelts, 
in stretching and fleshing them, that they might 


big sea otter pelt. Had to take ’em, too, er 
quarrel ’ith ole John, ’n he was a kind o’ decent 
feller, too—fer a Injun.” 

Ed lit his pipe afresh, patted the paddle a 
little and squinted down its length to see if it 


Northland Notes 
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get the highest market value. But one thing boys 
will not realize, because by very nature they can- 
not (being born seemingly ruthless to the mar- 
row), and that is humanity, and not to trap be- 
fore the season opens. Thousands upon thous- 
ands upon thousands of blue pelts flood the fur 
marts of the country, unprime, and bringing the 
lowest of the market quotations, coming as they 
do from the greedy, the boys especially, who can- 
not wait and must be there before his fellows. 
The muskrat is the greatest sufferer of the lot, 
for they are usually the most common, and easily 
trapped. Traps with live muskrats in them I 
have seen that have been untended to for days 
at a stretch. The muskrat in a trap does not (as 
far as I can understand), from experience, gnaw 
his leg off at the closed jaws, as some believe, 
though it is not impossible, but twists out. This 
is done by turning around, and around, until the 
sinews naturally are torn out. I have seen leg 
sinews three inches in length with a severed leg 
in a trap. The very cruelty of it is not good to 
rest your mind upon, especially if you have seen 
some exhibitions of the profession, as it really is, 
‘n cold reality. 

Before a Minnesota law, saying that you may 
not cut into a muskrat house, went into effect, 
houses were destroyed by the thousands upon 
thousands, and the animals driven, starving, des- 
titute, homeless into the swamps. In the auto- 
biography of a muskrat I am engaged in writing 
I am giving some facts that are pretty close to 
the truth, as I have carefully studied it. I do not 
know how well this Minnesota law is taken heed 
of, but I know there is something like a hundred 
dollar fine connected with the inhumane perform- 
ance. It ought to be one thousand. I know one 
thing. Any house I see broken into, frozen up, 
I am going to find that offender and do some- 
thing. When a man, for a few paltry red cents, 
will open houses and leave them to freeze solid, 
as I have seen them left, without thought or care, 
I think it is about time that man were given a lit- 
tle of the law’s medicine. I believe in humane 
trapping (if trapping must be), which does not 
seem to be done away with as long as Milady 
and Fashion say the word. It is the ignorant 
wretches that cause suffering untold among the 
ranks of the fur-bearers. 

I am heartily glad that the spear method, in 
capturing muskrats, has been done away with, by 
the rule of the law, forbidding the cutting into 
houses. It seems very queer that this system was 
allowed as long as it was. Of course, I am 
speaking for Minnesota. I do not know what 
other states have done about the matter—suffice 
to say that we have the law. Think of driving a 


spear into a rat, living, impaled upon that spear . 


for sometimes ten minutes, before the house 
could be entered, and the victim thrown out. 
Really, it is a wonder that it is borne so long 
without a great voice, as one, of protest. Several 
years ago I wrote an article about it to that great 
humanitarian paper, Our Dumb Animals, but it 
was turned down, with request that I submit it 
to our legislators. Needless to say we have a good 
law now. Muskrats should not be trapped, save 
in the fall, and in the spring, when they are prime. 


was true, got up, and kicking the kinks out of 
his angular anatomy, remarked: “I'd like to see 
ole John ’n th’ kid again, but I reckon they’ve 
moved er died by this time, ’speshily ole John, 
fer he was purty old when I know’d him.” 


And yet even then we find men, mind you, trap- 
ping way on into June, killing thousands and 
thousands of rats ‘that might have been, murder- 
ing the progeny in the wombs of the mothers. No 
muskrat trapping should extend beyond the fif- 
teenth of April, for after that date rat females 
are big with little ones, and makes it a crime to 
take them. 

Thank the Lord also that the season has been 
shifted from, with opening day on November 
first, to December first. This helped the muskrats 
so greatly that we have only to look upon every 
swamp with its many houses to know that they 
have increased. Now if we can only protect them 
in the winter, I will take chance with their sur- 
viving all, even against civilization’s great army 
of unscrupulous slaughterers, and their despica- 
ble methods, that would cause a true old trapper 
to blush for shame that they should even be 
called trappers. The muskrat is prolific, and, as 
a consequence, is able to always replenish its 
shortened numbers by innumerable others. 

But the same cannot be said of the mink, 
and the skunk. They are failing, and faltering, 
in their ranks. The shovel and pick have been 
their doom. In a wild state a mink will match 
cunning with the wisest, but given not even a 
fighting chance for existence, the odds are all dis- 
mally against his righteous survival. Likewise 
the skunk. They have little, or no keen intelli- 
gence, or sharpened instinct, whichever you will, 
and fall blindly into a trap if they happen around. 
They are dug out,-and often as many as fifteen 
are taken out of one hole. It is not uncommon to 
see men digging them out in the woods. The 
work is done up as clean and slick as a whistle. 
Fashion beckons: give them to me. I am cold. 
Instantly an army is out on duty service, and the 
fur markets pile them up like cordwood while 
the bidders vie with each other for their pur- 
chase. The present mild winter I note with sur- 
prise, however well founded, that fur prices 
have fallen almost to the bottom of the ladder. 
For instance, I recently brought in a small bunch 
of furs to the famous house of McMillans in 
Minneapolis, to sell. In the past I have sold 
hundreds upon hundreds of trapped pelts there, 
and have always obtained good prices. This year 
the price stood twelve cents, the lowest, and four- 
teen cents a pelt, the lowest, on muskrats, where 
last year, on the same pelts, I could have obtained 
forty cents straight. In fact an old shipper, in at 
the same time, refused fourteen cents for his 
catch, and took them home, reflecting upon the 
fact that it would be a whole lot better to have 
them made into a fur coat. I think the winter 
will allow the rats, and other fur-bearers 
throughout the country, to recuperate, since a 
number will drop out of the trapping ranks. 


Thirty different wood preservatives are in 
commercial use in the United States; many of - 
them utilize creosote of one sort or another; 
others require chemical salts. 

Last year the forest service distributed 116,- 
000 basket willow cuttings; 15,000 to forest 
schools, 20,000 to agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, and 81,000 to individuals. 
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The Talking Pine 


The Song of D’wampsh, the River 


AVE you finished your sleep, wise one?” 
I asked, as my canoe touched the sand, 
and a little ripple tinkled along the 

pebbles, singing a faint lullabye in the voice of 

the Lake of the mountains. 

“Yes,” answered the Talking Pine; “and it 
was a good sleep for in it I remembered things 
that were forgotten but which you will like to 
hear, now that they have come again to my 
mind.” 

“Tell me, wise one, what did you see in your 
sleep?” 

“I saw many things, wanderer; many things 
of long ago. Know you T’solo, these things are 
not dreams, but tales that were told to me before 
you were born, and so long ago that I had not 
thought of them for many days. You know we 
talked of the ways of the strange men who lived 
before we were born. I will not tell you of the 
doings of these men until next you sit here at 
my feet, for I am minded to tell you the story 
of the crooked river that is always singing over 
there by the lodge of old Che-wat-um, the one 
who stays at home. 

“It is the song of D’wampsh, this way: 

“In the country called T’set-se-la-litz, which 
is the land of the sundown, there is a great high 
mountain which is called T’komah, the one that 
feeds. That is because all the rivers that come 
from there are white like milk, and the mountain 
is white like the breast of a woman, and round 
like a woman’s breast, too; so the people gave 
it this name, because a woman feeds her children 
from her breast as T’komah feeds the rivers. 
One river is called D’wampsh, the crooked one 
that sings, and it tells tales of the mountains, 
and of the woods, to those who know its speech. 

“Now, Wee-wyekee, the grandmother, is a 
friend of the crooked one who sings and is also 
my friend, and she knows all the songs of 
D’wampsh. 

“*Wee-wyekee told me the song of D’wampsh 
like this: 

“‘T am the wild one, the crooked one who 
sings, D’wampsh. My father is the snow, and 
my mother is T’komah. The heart of my father 
is cold, but the heart of my mother is warm, for 
it is the fire and I am born. A-a-ah-na! And I 
am born! 

“T sing, I leap, I run; I, D’wampsh the 
crooked one. And I am happy, for I have many 
friends. 

“‘T know T’kope Mowitch, the white goat, 
and to him, and his brother, the mountain sheep, I 
have given many drinks. 

“‘T know Mowitch, the deer, and Moos-moos, 
the great elk, whose horns are like the branches 
of Ka-ki-i-sil-mah, the talking pine. 

“‘T know Yelth, the raven, the maker of the 
fire, and I am: always at war with the fire. 
A-he-e-e-e! I am always at war with the fire! 

“*T love the woods, who are wise, and I love 
the ferns, who are small, and who shade my face 
with their fingers. 

“*The rocks play with me, ahd try to hold me 
back with their big, hard fingers, but they can’t! 
They can’t! Ha! Ha! They can’t! I leap, I 
sing and I am free! I, D’wampsh, the crooked 
one, I sing and I am free! A-he-e-e, Wee- 
wyekee, the grandmother, they can’t stop me, for 
I am going to the council of the great waters 
that is in the Illahee Alki, the land of the bye 
and bye. 

“‘Come with me, Wee-wyekee; come in your 


a 


canim and I will carry you to the Illahee Alki 
and give you the Al-ki-cheek, the shells, to wear 
in your ears and to trim moccasins with, A-he-e 
Al-ki-cheek in plenty! 

“Gold, too, if you want it; for I have the 
gold that my mother gives me, the yellow gold 
that squintum, the white man, seeks. 


“Ves, I have it plenty, plenty, plenty! 
I hide it in my sand deep down, he! he! 

“‘T bury it deep down and then I roar, and 
foam, and sing, and squintum cannot find it and 
it is well. A-he-e Wee-wyekee, it is well, for the 
white man, squintum, is thirsty to kill when his 
eyes shine with the yellow gold—so I hide it 
and let him hunt, and I sing on. It is well. 

“‘T sing to the rushes until they sleep and I 
give them drink for their thirsty stems. 

“*T’zum, the spotted trout, lives in my sha- 
dow and waits until his grandmother, the Chinook 
salmon, comes from the sea, the council of 
waters, then he grows fat on eggs, A-he-e-e Wee- 
wyekee; then the cannibal grows fat on eggs. 

“‘T know Ena, the beaver, and Kulakula, the 
wild duck; and I know Ena-poo, the muskrat, 
the lazy one that sits in the sun. I know many 
more, Wee-wyekee, and they are all my friends. 

““Have you not heard the song of the lone- 
some one, Wah-wah-hoo, the frog? Wah-wah- 
hoo is my friend, too, and sings at night for his 
wife, Hah-Hah, who is dead. Did you hear the 
story of Wah-wah-hoo and how he came to be 
the frog, Wee-wyekee? 

“*Ask Ka-ki-i-sil-mah, the talking pine, to tell 
you, for Kla-klack-hah, the woman who talks, 
told him at the story fire when he was still young, 
and it is a good story. 

“‘Now, grandmother, I must hurry on for I 
hear the song of Skamson, the thunderbird, and 
soon the rain will come and I must dance then, 
and carry it to the sea, so klook-wah, Wee-wye- 
kee, until another time.’ ” 

So ended the story of D’wampsh, the crooked 
one, as the talking pine spoke it. 

“Klook-wah, wise one, I will come again and 
then will you tell me of the doings of the magic 
men ?” 

“A-he-e, T’solo, I will tell you of Wah-wah- 
hoo, the frog, and why he sings so mournfully, 
when you come again, for it is a good story, 
though one of disappointed hopes. Now, wan- 
derer, klatawa, for I hear the song of the thun- 
der bird, and soon the rain will fall and I will 
sing the rain song.” 


When I got into the canoe the wind was 
hurrying the little waves along, and before I 
reached my lodge I was worn with the work of 
paddling, for the lake of the mountains fought 
me all the way to my lodge. 


But 


The Secrets of The Woods 
By S. N. McADOO 
’Tis not that I love to kill and be 
like a butcher, red with blood; 
What the law allows is enough for me, 
Nay, more, ’twere enough to watch and see 
The secrets of the wood. 


But I’d kill when the larder lacked in fare, 
And I’d “whack” the rattler’s head, 
And follow the puma to her lair, 
And sheath my knife in the grizzly bear; 
‘ I mean, were the grizzly dead. 
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The High-Power Rifle Question 


BENNINGTON, Vt., Dec. 20.—Editor Forest and 
Stream.—Please permit me to call the attention of 
your readers to the suggestion of Mr. Peter Flint 
in this week’s issue of Forest and Stream that 
statutes be enacted in our Eastern States pro- 
hibiting the use of high-power rifles in hunting 
deer. Undoubtedly such weapons are required to 
successfully capture the big game of our Western 
States and Canada, but are they needed in pro- 
curing deer in our eastern forests? Also let me 
add some testimony to that given by Mr. Flint. 

During our late open season for deer here in 
Vermont a mysterious and pathetic incident oc- 
curred in this county in the small town of Peru. 
John Wait, a well-to-do farmer of. that place, 
drove out one day to his wood-lot, only a short 
distance from his home, to get some fuel for 
family use. He was gone but a very short time 
when his aged father, who resided with him, saw 
his son’s horses returning driverless with the 
wood rack on his wagon less than half filled. This 
immediately caused apprehension for Mr. Wait’s 
safety and the alarm was given. The father and 
some neighbors went to the wood-lot and soon 
discovered Mr. Wait’s dead body lying beside his 
wood pile with a bullet hole through his head. 
Experts at once pronounced the death-wound as 
having been made by a small calibre bullet from 
a high-power rifle. 

And what a pathetic scene it was to see those 
two faithful and intelligent horses returning 
home and giving the alarm! Will our advanced 
scientists still continue to inform us that horses, 
dogs and other intelligent lower animals do not 
have the power of reason? I for one shall never 
believe them for I have seen too many acts by 
such animals that convince me to the contrary. 
Why did those horses return at once? They 
were neither hungry nor cold, and had only been 
out a short time. Was it instinct that told them 
of their master’s misfortune and what to do 
under the circumstances? 

Now, if you will bear in mind that there was 
a number of people in that immediate vicinity 
during the time Mr. Wait was at work and not 
one of them heard a gun shot anywhere in that 
neighborhood, you will readily appreciate the dan- 
ger of these high-power rifles being fired from 
a distance. Last year we had a case in this state 
of a man being shot in his home from a stray 
bullet from a high-power rifle and not a sound 
of rifle firing was heard in that section. 

What is the need of these high-power rifles 
in our heavily wooded forests for deer hunting? 
It is an absurd notion that deer cannot be cap- 
tured without such rifles. The statutes of both 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire provide that 
deer may be taken with shotgun only, and yet the 
number of such animals taken annually in those 
states is very large. Besides, the ammunition 
manufacturers now turn out a loaded ball-shell 
for shotguns which, at short range, is decidedly 
more deadly than any bullet from any rifle now 
on the market; also, this load is very accurate in 
a full-choke 12 gauge shotgun at 50 to 75 yards, 
as I know from personal experience. In the for- 
ests of our Eastern States one scarcely ever gets 
a shot at a deer beyond such distances. A .38-40 


‘or .44-40 calibre rifle is as good a deer rifle as 


anyone can possibly desire in this part of. the 
country. 

It seems plain that some action will have to 
be taken soon by sensible sportsmen to mitigate 
the horrors and fatalities of the annual open sea- 
son for deer, or otherwise that great majority 
of our citizens who are not members of the deer- 
hunting fraternity will step in and put an end to 
such sport altogether. In this emergency, then, it 
is advisable that sportsmen should take the initi- 
ative and thus forestall such action. 

Henry CHASE. 
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SHALL always retain pleasant recollections 

of the moment when, after a cruise of three 

days from Seattle, we dropped our “mud 
hook” in East Sound Bay; in ten minutes we 
were ashore on Orcas Island, one of the San 
Juan group. 

I think that I can say without exaggeration 
that there have been more deer killed on these 
islands than on any similar sized plot of ground 
in the world, and that there were plenty of them 
when we landed will he shown in the course of 
my narrative. I should like to say right here, 
to make excuse for our seemingly wanton slaugh- 
ter of them, that they were too thick for the 
safety of the ranchers who had orchards planted, 
and who wanted them thinned out a little. Al- 
though killed by the hundred, I have yet to hear 
of the first case (on good authority) of them 
being killed for their hides, newspaper items to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. 

Our first hunt was a “fire” hunt, a very com- 
mon but not always successful method of hunt- 
ing deer, as I shall show before I am done. An 
old frying pan with holes punched in the bottom 
for draught, and the handle wired on to a six- 
foot pole called the “Jack;” someone to carry 
the bag of pitch wood over his shoulder and 
feed the fire, and we were ready to start. We 
waited, however, until about nine o'clock, so that 
the game would be astir. As we left the house 
Frank offered to carry in all the deer that we 
might kill in the night time. He said they would 
“be asleep, and not waiting to be killed by every 
crank that chose to wander around with a ‘bon- 
fire’ over his shoulder.” 

It was a. dark, damp night, and as we fol- 
lowed along the trail we peered around in all 
directions for the first “shine.” Drops of water 
were hanging to the bushes, and as we passed 
and they caught the reflection of our “jack,” they 
sparkled in a manner not soothing to nerves that 
were strung to their utmost tension, in eagerness 
to behold the sparkle of a deer’s eye. 

Suddenly our eyes were riveted on a pair 
of scintillating points of light that seemed almost 
to emit sparks of cold blue, as they twinkled in 
the darkness of the overhanging brush. 

Slowly raising my rifle I drew a bead about 
six inches under the eyes, which looked not un- 
like two holes bored through a dark cloud, and 
into the bright moonlight beyond. Dropping still 
a little lower to make sure, I pulled the trigger, 
a stream of fire flashed from the muzzle, and 
when the smoke lifted the eyes were gone. 
Throwing in a fresh cartridge from the maga- 
zine, we stepped over several dead logs that lay 
between us and our prey, and with anxious eyes 
looked for signs of a struggle. Advancing to 
where the eyes had last been seen, we found a 
fine “spike buck,” with just the top of his skull 
raised off by the bullet; a half-inch higher and 
he would have been missed completely. We took 
out the intestines, and Frank, as good as his 
word, agreed to pack him in, and as it was be- 
ginning to rain we did not “saddle” him up as 
we concluded we could carry“him as he was. 





Our Northwest 
By CHINOOK 


{ helped Frank shoulder him, and picking up 
the “jack,” we started for home. Frank had only 
taken a few steps when the deer seemed to give 
a groan. Frank threw him down, jumping about 
ten feet in the opposite direction with a look of 
startled bewilderment that was amusing to see. 
After I had stopped laughing, and he had satis- 
fied himself that the deer was really dead, and 
that the groan was only the wind escaping from 
his windpipe, he shouldered him again, and car- 
ried him home, which was only a few hundred 
yards distant. 

John, Frank and myself, started one morning 
to get a deer, and to try and let Frank “do the 
honors,” as he had never shot one yet. We took 
our dog Carlo along to drive the game out of the 
“thickets,” and headed for Buck Mountain. 

I took the dog and beat the “fern plots” and 
“thickets,” while John and Frank walked along 
the ridges to catch a shot as they crossed to the 
next valley. They were walking along “visiting,” 
and talking together, when a shadow seemed to 
flit past them, but the clatter of small stones 
down the side of the gulley told them that the 
“shadow” was a pretty substantial one. Frank 
took a quick bead and pulled trigger, but as we 
had been shooting at a mark before we started, 
and he had failed to throw up a cartridge, the 
deer probably never heard the sharp click that 
followed his exit into the brush below. 

Stopping Carlo, who was hot on his trail, 
they sent him back to me, and the hunt went on. 
I had just climbed up a rocky wall about twenty 
feet high, when I heard the dog bark again, and 
I stepped over to where I could look down the 
slope of the hill, in the direction of the sound. 
There, coming up at a half run, were two half- 
grown fawns, and, I thought to myself, “now, 
here is a chance to take them both at one shot.” 
As they fell in line, I held my fire until they got 
into the required position. About half-way down 
the hill a narrow point of brush extended out 
from the woods for several yards, but the two 
fawns did not appear to be making for it, but for 
the opening in the brush where I stood. 

I heard John whistle to me, and turned my 
eyes for about one second in the direction I 
supposed him to be. But one look was enough. 
For when I looked for my fawns again, they 
were just disappearing in the point of brush, and 
all I saw was two white “flags” waving gracefully 
in the air. I almost felt mean enough to scold 
Carlo for what had happened. I ran down the 
hill and intercepted him as he came past. It was 
of no use to pursue them farther, as they were 
too far behind the boys for them to get a shot. 

I started the dog below me again, and soon 
after fell in with John and told him of my poor 
luck. 

“Next time be satisfied with one at a shot. 
I’ll have to kill one myself, or we won’t get any, 
the way you and Frank are starting in,” was 
all I got by way of consolation. So, “resolving” 
to get the next one, I let John take the “fern 
flat” ahead of us, and I followed up the ridge. I 

had almost reached the top, when I heard kis 45 








crack, and I rushed up to the edge of the bluff 
and looked over. There was John rushing around 
like a madman in the fern below. 

“Did you get him?” I called out. 

“Yes, I saw him fall, but can’t find him. 
Come on down and see if he ain’t on the hillside 


below you. It’s a big buck and we don’t want 
to lose him.” 

I slid down a “sheep trail” and met John 
coming up, beating down the bushes and fern, 
trying to find the deer. 

“I saw him last, along by that log there, I 
think, but he ain’t there now. I tell you he’s a 
‘whopper’.” 

We looked all around, but could find nothing 
of him, and the longer we looked the bigger he 
grew in John’s imagination, until he was about 
the biggest buck on the island. Going back to 
where the buck had disappeared, I whistled for 
Carlo. As soon as he came, I put him on the 
track, and in two minutes he was barking near 
the log where John said he had seen his big buck 
last. 

When we got there, Carlo was dragging a 
poor, little spotted fawn out from under the log, 
where it had crawled. It was hardly big enough 
to make a “patch” for the 45 that had gone 
through him. But sometimes they look a great 
deal larger than they really are, as I have ex- 
perienced myself. 

Frank had heard the shot, and running up, 
walked almost over the fawn, in his eagerness 
to see John’s buck. 

After a hearty laugh, in which John joined, 
we “hung up” the fawn, and spread out, with 
myself and Carlo in the middle, and away we 
went through the brush and fern, a low whistle 
from one or the other of us, serving as a guide, 
and as our course was along the base of a steep 
hillside, we managed to keep about a hundred 
yards or so apart. 

I fancy I hear some deer hunter say, “They 
must be queer deer.” Well, they are. I have 
hunted deer in Michigan, where the least noise 
would send the game flying, but these island deer 
seemed to go by sight, and not by sound, or scent. 
I have crashed through the brush, and almost 
fallen over them before they saw me, and started 
to run. I have seen them standing on some open 
hillside, 500 yards away, when a motion of the 
hand would put them on the jump. I have stood 
out in open ground, and had the dog chase them 
almost over me before they were aware of my 
presence, and then only when I made a move- 
ment to raise my rifle did they become aware of 
my presence. The more noise one made in the 
brush, when there were several hunters on the 
alert, the more deer each one would see, as they 
would pass within twenty yards of a half dozen 
men and be none the wiser. 


But to return. Carlo. started another one 
off to our left, but Frank did not “open up” or 
him, so we judged he passed too far ahead. 


As the flat we were on drew to a point, it 
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naturally brought us together, and we concluded 
to go over the ridge, and try the gulches again, 
as one could take the dog along the brush at the 
bottom, and leave a man on each side, on the 
open ridges. 

As we reached the top of the ridge, a big 
buck jumped out from where he had been lying 
in a clump of brush, and started down the open 
hillside at a tremendous gait with Carlo not far 
behind. 


“Don’t shoot the dog!” “Crack!” went John’s 
rifle, followed by the report of Frank’s 44, but 
the buck went on. 

“Watch me fetch him!” I yelled, and when 
my rifle cracked, he sprang into the air, and fell 
head over heels down the hill; but gathering 
himself up before the dog got to him, he jumped 
into the brush like a flash, followed by a bullet 
from all three guns. Carlo chased him for nearly 
half a mile, but came back disgusted at our poor 
marksmanship. The buck was probably only 
stunned or “creased.” 

It began to look as though we were either 
very unlucky, or very poor hunters, and Frank 
in his usual reckless manner offered to eat all 
that we killed that day at one meal, and he 
added, “I won’t count John’s big buck out, 
either.” 

We “ran” the gulch, but not starting any- 
thing, we concluded to turn back and hunt toward 
home. As wé struck a big “fern flat” back of a 
ranch, John and Frank took the trail, and were 
“visiting” along as usual, when the dog, who 
was with me, raised his nose and started cau- 
tiously working “across wind.” Suddenly a buck 
and a doe sprang out of a little hollow, and 
started to circle around me at a slow trot. 

Thinking I would take the buck first, I jerked 
my rifle to my shoulder, and drawing down on 
his neck, pulled the trigger. As he did not drop, 
I jerked another cartridge into the chamber, and 
fired again. Still he kept right on. Another shot 
seemed to have no effect on him, and I got 
desperate, as he was out in the “open” and not 
going fast, the dog having chased the doe away 
from him. 

I lowered the rifle, and as my eye caught the 
sight, I understood what was wrong. Someone 
had shoved the sight up to the last notch, so that 
I had been shooting point blank with the sight 
raised for 300 yards. I lowered it as quickly as 
possible, and just had time for a “snap shot” as 
his lordship entered the edge of the brush. 

The dog had followed the doe, which had 
turned for the mountain, and was out of sight. 
I called to Frank and John to come and see if 
I had wounded the buck, but they had gone on 
down the trail, and wouldn’t come back, although 
I told them I thought I had hit him. 

I followed on after them in a not very 
pleasant mood, and when I came in sight of them 
I called out: 

“What’s the matter with you fellows, don’t 
you want any deer? Why didn’t you ‘open up’ 
on them when they started?” 

“We thought it was no use, that you would 
surely get them both before they got out of 
range, so we took in the sport,” said Frank. 

“Tf I had known you couldn’t shoot I would 
have ‘chipped in,’” said John, trying to get even 
for the “big buck.” 

“That’s all right,” I replied; “but if my sight 
had been all right, you fellows would be carrying 
a deer apiece by now, and no fawns, either.” 

“Well, we won’t quarrel about it. I should 


like to suggest to the crowd, however, that we all 
go home and practice up on my barn, and if 
we get so any of us can hit it twice in three shots 
at fifty feet, we will go hunting again, and—” 

“Oh, dry up, you fawn killer,” I interrupted 
him with. “You wait a minute until I see some- 
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thing to shoot at,” and I looked around for a 
bird. Presently I saw a “high-holder,” or large 
red-headed woodpecker, on an old snag, about 
a hundred and twenty yards down the road 
which we were on by this time. 

I raised the rifle and took a quick shot at 
him in fun, but was surprised to see him fall, 
and upon getting up to where he lay we found 
that the bullet had taken his head off as clean 
as though done with an axe. 

“Arid couldn’t hit a deer at fifty steps?” said 
John. “I guess you had the ‘buck fever,” and 
they both laughed. But I resolved to make a 
better record in the near future than I had that 
day. 

We got the fawn and went home with. it. 
It was all we had to show for eight deer started, 
and some of them sighted. Poor luck? Yes; 
but wait. 

(To be continued.) 


The Book of Remington 


We have just received about as clever a piece 
of publicity as we ever have seen put out. That 
is—The History of the Remington Arms-Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company, prepared by the 
Search Light Library of this city. 

The book gives the entire history of the 
Remington Arms Company ante-dating ballis- 
tics, with the naked savage and his bow and 
arrow, the sling-shot, and all the interesting his- 
tory that goes therewith. : 

The cover on this number is a reproduction 
of one of the illustrations in this book. 

Among many interesting chapters will be 
found the “Romance of the Remington Arms” in 
which is told a story of how a smith and his son 
were working at their forge, when the son asked 
his father for money to buy a rifle and was re- 
fused. The father began collecting scrap iron 
thereon, and made a gun barrel. He walked fif- 
teen miles to Utica, had it rifled and built a rifle 
of which he was proud. After a bit the neighbors 
began to order like weapons and the Remington- 
forge found itself hard at work to fill its orders. 
The history goes on to tell how these two men de- 
vised machinery to do the work they were doing 
by hand, and a complete gun factory was the re 
sult. 

In 1828 the elder Remington met his death 
through accident in testing a gun barrel. The son 
bought a farm near the Erie Canal, where the 
present Remington-U. M. C. plant stands. The 
concern sent around from farm to farm bargain- 
ing for broken plows, hatchets, kettles and any 
sort of odds and ends that could be transformed 
into a gun barrel. 

In 1845 when the Mexican war broke out, the 
United States Government in looking about for 
arms for defense came in contact with the Rem- 
ington Company and gave them an order for car- 
bines previously invented by William Jencks, 
which business made a National institution of a 
local organization. 

The rest of the story of the U. M. C. devel- 
opment is more or less a matter of intimate his- 
tory, excepting that it may not be known that 
Marcellus Hartley some thirty years after events 
previously mentioned became assistant book- 
keeper for Francis Tomes and Sons, dealers in 
hardware and sporting goods. He worked into 
the Gun Department and one day, a little later, 
in a Maiden Lane restaurant he met J. Rutsen 
Schuyler and Malcolm Graham and organized the 
firm of Schuyler, Hartley and Graham, taking 
over the trade of the younger Remington. From 
this developed the present concern of Reming- 
ton-U. M. C. Company. 

The book is replete, with tinted plates, of the 
entire story of which this is merely a frame-work 
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and is full of interest to anyone acquainted, in a 
greater or less degree with fire arms. 

We do not know under just what conditions 
this book may be obtained, but it may be that if 
you would write to the Remington Arms-U. M. 
C. Company, you might entice them into sending 
you a copy. 





Dodging The Moonlight 


Sportsmen, and others, accustomed to sleep- 
ing out of doors, would do well to pull their 
blankets over their heads, during their hours of 
repose, if the result of experiments with moon 
beams, recently reported from Australia, count 
for anything. It appears that an Australian 
savant has made experiments, which prove to his 
own satisfaction, that moon beams cause decay; 
and we are all familiar with the old belief that 
sleeping in the moonlight is conducive to insan- 
ity. The average person is perfectly willing to 
take the chances of contracting “moon beam in- 
sanity,” so long as he can get to sleep; but now 
comes the positive assertion by “The Lancet,” the 
well-known London medical authority, that 
there is such a thing as “moon blinks,” and “that 
it is said to be due to sleeping in the moonlight 
in tropical climates.” There is nothing. particu- 
larly startling about this statement, as it has long 
been a recognized fact that “there is an affliction 
called moon blinks,” but the Lancet goes on to 
state that certain recent experiments, made by 
trustworthy people, tend to prove that polarized 
light exerts a peculiar chemical influence; and as 
moonlight is simply the reflected light of the sun, 
and reflected light is more or less polarized, the 
Lancet concludes that the bad effect said to: be ex- 
ercised by moon beams, may: possibly be caused 
by the light from the moon. And on top of all 
this, the Lancet asserts that there is good reason 
for believing that fish that have been exposed to 
moon beams have in certain instances produced 
deleterious effects on the human system. A few 
more discoveries of this nature, and fishermen 
will begin to exercise their inventive genius with 
a view toward producing “moon-proof recepta- 
cles,” for containing fish, and sportsmen will be- 
come afraid “to go to sleep in the moonlight.” 

Anent the subject of “Light,” the novel, but 
reprehensible method of shooting game with the 
aid of the powerful rays from the head lights of 
automobiles, is being practiced by a number of 
huntsmen in Indianapolis. The mode of prosecu- 
tion is to first blind the intended victim by the 
dazzling glare of the light, and thereby get a pot 
shot. But even with-the advantage gained by this 
unsportsmanlike operation the Indianapolis “pot 
shot hunters” have been amply demonstrating 
that they can hit almost anything from a horse to 
a house; they have killed live stock, and a num- 
ber of farm houses have been struck by their 
random shots. As a result of these depredations, 
the farmers of Indianapolis and the neighboring 
vicinity, have combined for the purpose of pre- 
venting further havoc. Action will probably be 
taken on the ground that as the shooting is almost 
invariably done from the road, it constitutes a 
violation of the law which forbids firing across 
a public thoroughfare. 


Hunters Shot Many Rabbits 


Dickinson, N. D., Dec. 21—C. H. Merry, 
coal baron and farmer, too, is some hunter. This 
week he organized a jackrabbit hunt. The party 
consisted of Mr. Merry, Ed Barry, of Hettinger, 
and Os Chase. In two days the hunters returned 
with a wagon load of white bunnies, which when 
considered the biggest kill ever made in Hettinger 
County, if not in the state, for a two days’ shoot. 
counted showed a total of 120 rabbits. This is 
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THE HETCH HETCHY BILL. 


PreEsIDENT WILSON has measured up to ex- 
pectations for the most part, but he has done one 
thing which passeth all understanding. His sign- 
ing of the Hetch-Hetchy bill, which practically 
gave to San Francisco a valuable part of 
Yosemite National Park, and seriously menaces 
the irrigated and irrigable lands of the San 
Joaquin Valley, is the act to which we refer. 
It will become increasingly difficult—in the face 
of the prevalent sentiment for conservation of 
natural and National resources—for him to jus- 
tify this grant. Congress represents districts and 
states, and legislation consists too much in log- 
rolling and swapping support for bills. It might 
easily pass Congress. 

But the President represents the Nation and 
ought not to allow so valuable a part of the pub- 
lic domain to be diverted from National uses. 
And it was not necessary; other water supply 
was available—but would need to be paid for. 

And why should not San Francisco pay for 
its water? 

With the fine things done by this Adminis- 
tration and the President’s unquestionable cour- 
age in maintaining the things he elects to sup- 
port, he ought not to have joined in this wretched 
piece of work. 


MAINE DEER LEGISLATION. 

Walter I. Neal, Game Commissioner of the 
State of Maine, is in favor of a bill prohibiting 
the shooting of all deer, save the buck. Mr. 
Neal thinks that the passage of such a bill would 
greatly decrease the rate of fatalities, by compell- 
ing huntsmen to exercise more discretion than 
formerly. He had the following to say on the 
matter : 

“I deeply regret the hunting accidents that 
have taken place in the woods this Fall, and it 
is hard to say just what ought to be done to 
prevent them, but I believe that the state should 
adopt a law allowing only buck deer to be shot. 
It will be necessary for the hunters to look and 
see if the animal has horns, which will necessitate 
more care. 

“The State Fish and Game Commission will 
make an endeavor at the 1915 Legislature to have 
a close time on moose for five years, just as we 
did at the last session. It is necessary to con- 
serve the moose of Maine, and nothing short of 
a five-year close time on them will satisfy the 
commission. 

“The decrease of 700 deer in Bangor in re- 
ceipts compared with last year I attribute to the 
hard hunting conditions, much wet weather in 
October, and lack of snow. In past years there 
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has often been as much as 16 inches of snow in 
the woods at this season of the year, but now it 
is reported that there are only five inches in the 
woods, and crusty at that. 

“On Jan. 1 the warden service all over the 
forest district shall be started under a new plan, 
which has been partially in force during the past 
few months. It will give almost entire power 
to the ten chief wardens in their respective dis- 
tricts and the administration of the game laws 
in those sections will practically be left to them. 
They will not have to refer as many matters to 
the commission as formerly.” 


FORESTRY IN NEW YORK STATE. 

THE report of the wood-using industries of 
New York which will be issued by the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse will show 
that New York is truly the Empire State in the 
consumption of forest products, using, as it does, 
over 1,750,000,000 board feet per year. This is 
considerably in excess of the amount used by any 
other state in the Union. During the past year 
foresters from the State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse working in co-operation with experts 
from the United States Forest Service, visited 
many wood-using plants in New York, and the 
exhaustive report prepared as the result of field 
studies shows many new facts as to where our 
wood supplies come from and how they are being 
used, 

The report shows that in 1850 New York led 
all the other states in the production of lumber. 
Rapidly increasing population and tremendous ad- 
vancement in the development of the industries 
using wood have caused a very material increase 
in the consumption of all kinds of forest products 
so that today New York has fallen from her posi- 
tion as leader in the production of lumber until 
she is now twenty-third in the list of timber 
producing states. The field work in preparation 
for the report showed that immense amounts of 
Douglas fir, western cedar and even California 
redwood are being sent @cross the country for 
use in our various wood-using industries. Enor- 
mous quantities of yellow pine and southern 
cypress are used also in the state in building 
operations and other industries. So rapidly have 
the splendid virgin white pine forests disappeared 
from New York that today we send to Michigan, 
Minnesota and Canada for our finer grades of 
white pine and other woods. ‘Such substitutes as 
southern hard pine, cypress and western pine are 
rapidly taking the place in our markets of high- 
class lumber produced earlier in this state. 

New York spends about $55,000,000 for wood 
every year, and only 31 per cent. of this amount 
is paid for wood produced within the borders of 
the state. With a vast area of from 12,000,000 
to 14,000,000 acres out of a total of 33,000,000 
acres, better suited to forest crops than to any- 
thing else, the state will produce practically all 
of the lumber and other forest products when it 
practices forestry on these forest lands. 

The new report on the wood-using industries 
of New York will show that its wood-working 
establishments turn out everything from big 
structural timbers down to the finest dowels, 
tooth-picks and pegs. Surprising quantities of 
wood are being used in such unusual articles as 
wooden shoes, wood fibre plaster, toys, novelties, 
spools, all sorts of handles, etc. One of the 
attractive things brought out by the report is that 
slabs and waste material formerly burned up or 
left to rot in the woods are being used in many 
effective ways, such as making of toys and other 
small articles and acid and other chemical prod- 
ucts. 

The State College of Forestry believes that 
New York will return to her original important 
position as a great producer of forest products. 
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It can see no reason for sending out to the 
Pacific Coast or down to the Gulf States for 
lumber and other forest products when forests 
can be grown as well, if not better, than in the 
West, right within the borders of the Empire 
State. Producing our own wood will keep more 
than $20,000,000 a year within the state, making 
our own people that much the richer. Covering 
our millions of acres of idle land with producing 
forest will not only make these idle lands, now 
unproductive, bear their share of the support of 
the state, but extensive forests mean more and 
better water in springs and rivers, more game 
and healthier people because every bit of forest 
should and will become recreation places for city 
people. 


ON HUNTING THE HUNTSMAN. 


A Philadelphia correspondent protests 
against the restriction of fox hunting. His con- 
tentions are based on the fact that the fox is a 
pretty good huntsman himself, and that in the 
vicinity of the State Game Park at Forked River, 
N. J., the scarcity of rabbits tells all too plainly 
of the skill with which he operates when given 
free reign in his favorite occupation. The cor- 
respondent concludes that one way to limit the 
number of rabbits that annually become a portion 
of Reynard’s nutrition, is to give the fox hunters 
an opportunity to earn the three-dollar bounty 
offered for every fox skin. Following is the 
letter: 

Philadelphia, Dec. 13. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


I enclose a couple of clippings from an Ocean 
Co., N. J., paper that possibly may be of interest 
to you. As the territory mentioned by the fox 
hunter is quite near the finely appointed State 
game farm at Forked River, where much game 
1s supposed to be reared and distributed, it seems 
to me the State Game Caqmmission is, to say the 
least, inconsistent in having fox hunting gov- 
erned by so many restrictions. I know from 
personal experience that vast sections of that 
part of the state are almost devoid of rabbits, 
while foxes are plentiful. An orthodox fox 
hunter has no time to trifle with rabbits, and in 
former years it was the custom to hunt foxes 
and train young dogs while snow was on the 
ground, so no mistake could be made in the trail. 
As the fox hunts the entire year, it would seem 
that it would be a good economic policy to en- 
courage his pursuit and capture, even if an occa- 
sional rabbit were sacrificed—which the fox gets 
anyway, as matters now stand. This argument 
takes no account of quail, introduced pheasants, 
etc., although we all know the fox gets his share, 
and more, where he has little or no opposition. 
Until the theoretical gives way to practical com- 
mon sense, it is for Reynard to laugh—and yet 
there is a bounty of $3 paid on each fox killed. 

W. H. Eppy. 


— 


HIGH POWER RIFLES. 
Winsted, Conn., Dec. 23. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Peter Flint is right. The high-power 
rifles should be kept out of the Adirondacks. 
There is no call for them. Game is not being 
shot at a distance that requires their use. I 
speak from experience, for I came near being 
shot twice myself. I know of a gentleman carry- 
ing a gun having two fingers shot off, but heard 
no report of the shot or knew where it came 
from. It is bad enough to be shot at by green- 
horns, who shoot at everything they see move 
without being shot by high-power rifles. It 1s 
not safe to go into the woods during the hunt- 


ing season. 
C. S. Foster. 
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The Season Just Over 





S all good and happy things in this enig- 
matical life of ours must leave us, so has 
another glorious epoch in the life of the 

angler and shooter gone hence and again the 
long winter nights a little later than has been 


the case in late years, however, are here. And 
now while the old Parker has been nicely cleaned 
up, oiled and laid away for, perhaps, an unbroken 
three months’ rest, what better can we do than 
gather round the open grate or office stove, and 
in joyous conversation, live over once more the 
exhilarating scenes and life-prolonging excite- 
ments of the days of yore; I am pleased to say 
that I have accumulated, this fall the data for 
many a good hunting story to be reeled off dur- 
ing the dreary months ensuing, and I am certain 
to derive as much pleasure in the writing of them, 
mayhap, a good deal more, than the majority of 
you will in perusing them. 


It cannot be denied but what the shooting for 


the season just closed has been fairly satisfactory 
as to both wild fowl and chicken, and so it would 
have been on quail, also, if the season had been 
prolonged through the month of November, but 
we are given only the two first weeks of the 
month which is equivalent to eliminating the sea- 
son altogether. It is more than gratifying to be 
able to say that all kinds of game has thrived un- 
usually well, not, however, by reason of the new 
Federal game laws, in any manner or detail, but 
because our state laws have been ample and sen- 
sible, yet more extensively has this condition 
been due to natural causes and the better preser- 
vative spirit, which is fast possessing all true 
sportsmen. The effects of the Federal law will 
come later. The desire to wantonly invade the 
field in advance of the legal season is disappear- 
ing before the deep detestation of such a culpa- 
ble practice. We are beginning to feel keenly 
the quality of true sport, and savagery is fast be- 
coming a crime. This quality is not ascertained 
by the quantity of results, the bag plethora, or 
the swine appetite of him who is forsooth, privi- 
leged to bear a gun. Rather is it determined by 
the rare emotions, the sights and scenes of every 
hour, the new pictures and olden retrospect of 
earlier sessions with nature and its entertaining 
touch, the freshened vigors of manhood, its skill, 
its fascinating moods and tenses with the dog, the 
gun, the rod and line. 

These are the signs of modern sportsman- 
ship; this is the gentility afield which we emu- 
late; this and its boon to body and mind should 
be the bestowal of balmy, life-infusing spring 
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days, of summer days, and those, too, of fall and 
winter. 

The chained-to-business philosopher who 
never goes fishing or shooting, but who would 
like 'to, and who makes the best of it by perusing 
the columns of the Forest and Stream, may find 
in these wintry, indoor days a redundance of 
reading for the equal of which in extent, variety 
and quality, he might look the country over. The 
fact is, the Forest and Stream, gives an amount 
of material interesting to the sportsman that few 
other papers in the west, or east, either for that 
matter, comes within hailing distance. This is 
not said unfairly, but facts are facts, and only 
good can come by being made familiar with them. 

But, as I stated in the start of this article, 
the shooting days of 1913 are past, yet there is 
still some little excitement to be had in this line, 
for those resolute and hardy enough to go after 
it. While the late cool winds hurried the last of 
the lingering birds scurrying precipitously off to 
the south, many of them will return, especially 
the enduring old mallards and cold loving Can- 
ada geese, with the first thaw under the recur- 
rence of sunshiny weather and warming winds. 





Winter mallard shooting along the Platte is 
and always has been a theme worthy of more at- 
tention than it receives and a theme that will be 
found most refreshingly interesting to all lovers 
of wild fowl shooting. But this year the season 
also ended on December 16th, as prescribed by 
the new Federal law. 

However, for the average duck hunter, as I 
before intimated, the season has been run down. 
The cool days of a week ago, although they were 
transient, clapped the lid on, and there it will re- 
main until the once again fall days roll around. 

It is a well-known fact that many of those 
old red-legged mallards, and sometimes many 
greenwing teal, linger along the frozen Platte all 
through the winter, no matter how rigorous the 
weather, and I myself five years ago, made a 
handsome kill out on Crook’s island, below 
Clarks, during the second week of December. 


Every fall these sturdy birds seem loth to 
leave so favored a stream, and while they spend 
most of their time in the barren corn and pasture 
fields, the flight up and down the ice-fettered river 
is quite a stirring one both in the early morning 
and late in the evening, but particularly in the 
morning. Shooting on the Platte in the evening 
has never been, that is in the past decade, even 
fairly good, save on rare occasions. 


At this season the birds are finer and more 
beautiful than at any other time. They are al- 
most exclusively cornfed and so big and fat they 
look more like geese than they do like ducks, and 
in their heavy winter coat of black velvet, emer- 
ald and iridescent bands of blue, are indescribably 
beautiful. 

On the 17th day of December, which would 
be a date late under the new law, 1894, I spent 
with Sam Richmond, the former sage of Clarks, 
but now of Fullerton, in a blind on the famous 
stream, and we killed twenty-nine of the grand- 
est birds I ever saw, bagging the most of them 
before 9 o’clock. I shall never forget that morn- 
ing. It was clear and bright and keen as a razor’s 
edge. The air sparkled like champagne and the 
experience alone was more than sufficient to pay 
for the. trip. It wouldn’t have mattered much if 
we hadn’t got a feather. 

The sprawling and: fretful old torrent gur- 
gled and rippled and rushed on her way as if 
under some spell of enchantment. The more than 
refreshing southwest wind played over her ruffled 
gloss and the splintered sunlight kissed the rag- 
ged masses of floating ice, as the night before 
had been just like April, and snow covered bars 
in radiant smiles. 

But truly, as all of you old hunters who have 
seen it, will bear me out, the Platte river in the 
early winter time presents an enchanting picture, 
as it flows with a mighty impetuosity that the 
most frigid weather sometimes fails to check, 
over its shallow beds, onward and downward, 
through what has become, in recent years, one of 
the grandest agricultural regions in the world. 
So lonely, just at this season, yet so romantic in 
its surrounding details, so impressive in its sweep 
of grandeur. As we gazed that morning we saw, 
far to the east, the dim outlines of the barren 
and windswept uplands, with their frozen lacus- 
tral borders, where the cottonwoods stood naked 
and spectral, but gleaming like marble in the 
wintry sunshine; to the west innumerable tow- 
heads, and islands dark and gloomy, in the sha- 
dows reared the splotched outlines. And stretch- 
ing before us, through a net-work of moving ice 
and snow-laden floes, was the wild and savage 
stream, a gleaming, glittering, glistening expanse 
of rushing waters, dim artery of all the vast coun- 
try stretching away in solemn majesty to the dis- 
tant Black Hills, everywhere offering an inviting 
haven to laggard goose or mallard, as well as the 
coyote, redtail hawk and marauding skunk. 

From time immemorial, the grand old Platte, 
most beloved of all my hunting grounds, has 
been one of the most wondrous roosting places 
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for wild geese and ducks, during their vernal and 
autumn migrations, there is in the whole world, 
and along, both above and below, the little city of 
Clarks, there has been no more favored region 
from its source to its mouth. Ask Sam Rich- 
mond or any of the hunters who resort there, 
and they will tell you that there is just as good 
shooting on the old grounds to-day, in season, as 
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is to be found anywhere else in the state. Just 
how it is out there now, I am unable to say, but 
I was told a day or so ago, that there was a good 


chance for a fair mallard shot anywhere between 


‘ Roger’s and Brady’s islands, and if anyone wants 


to venture out and try it, I think they will find 
it as reported. 


“A Duck But Not A Duck” 


By DRIFTWEED 


BOUT a mile north of Memphis is a small 
lake known as the “Pocket.” It is the old 
bed of the great “Father of Waters,” 

which, in accordance with the fickleness of that 
old gentleman, has been discarded for a new and 
“younger” one, just as some old men discard 
their beds, and others would like to. Well, when 
we had only an afternoon to spare, and not time 
to run over to Arkansas for a little sport with 
the ducks, we generally went to the “Pocket.” 
One afternoon, or as we say in the south, evening, 
I went to the “Pocket.” I was real sorry I went, 
too. The reason is this: 

It was very cold and a stiff north wind was 
blowing straight down the lake without any in- 
terference for more than a mile; and as the 
landing was at the extreme southern end, I had 
to paddle my “dug out” straight against it to get 
to the willows that grew in the north end, and 
where I expected to waylay the ducks. But I 
wanted ducks, and you know what a fellow will 
do, and how much he can stand, with that idea 
in his mind, a double-barrel gun on his shoulder, 
and plenty of shells loaded with No. 5s in his 
pockets. So I lit my pipe, and pulled out. 


I reached the willows after a pretty hard 
pull, which, though a little tiring, had the good 
effect of warming me up, and proceeded to pad- 
dle around quietly to see if I could get a duck; 
I got one—but it was not the kind I was after. 

I had gone way back into the brush, and 
was pulling, with my hands, my “dug out” 
through the willows, as they were so thick as to 
make the paddle useless. | had gone as far as 
I could in that way without seeing anything, and 
determined to return and paddle over to another 
place. I accordingly moved carefully to the 
other end of my “ship,” and was in the act of 
beginning to pull back, when I glanced up, and 
saw a duck. My! he was coming so fast and 


so close that he seemed as big as a turkey. All. 


thought of “dug out,” water, cold, and anything 
else, save that duck, and my gun, was out of 
my mind; so I sprang to the other end, jerked 
up my gun from where I had left it when I 
changed ends, and raised it to my _ shoulder. 
Bang! went the gun; on went the duck; out 
went the “dug out,” and down I went on my 
back. I saw him laugh at me as I fell, so I fired 
the other barrel at him—I don’t think I hit him. 
(I didn’t think then, it was after.) My! but 
it was cold! Happily, the water was only about 
three feet deep, so I didn’t have to swim, and 
didn’t lose my gun. Well, there I was, in water 
waist deep, almost frozen—when I had a chance 
to think of it—and my “dug out” upside down. 
The first thing I did, of course, was to fish 
out my gun, “empty” it, and hang it on the brush 
to dry—I was glad that I hadn’t taken my Win- 
chester “pump,” for I think more of that than 
most anything. I tried to get my “dug out” right 
side up, but, well, did you ever try it? I sawa 
colored man out on the lake in his boat, and 
called to him, and gave him a quarter, and he 


said: “Boss, yo’ better go over to de bank an’ 
buil’ yo’ a ‘fyar’. an’ kinder thaw yo’se’f!” 1 
said, ‘Gimmeamatch !’ ” 

I got to the bank, built the fire and began 
to “thaw,” thinking surely I had had enough 
tough luck for that day. I took off my coat and 
“vest,” laid them on a log, then took. off my 
boots, “emptied” them; took off my socks, wrung 
a couple of pints of water out and hung them 
up on a stick over the fire to dry. I then dried 
out some tobacco and lit my pipe; arranged my 
boots, and then my coat, etc., so that they would 
all get dry as fast as possible. Then I sat down 
to have a quiet think about how it all happened, 
and where the duck was, and if he was still 
laughing at me. As I slowly puffed my pipe and 
meditated, my eyes glanced in the direction of 
where J had hung my socks—but! where, oh, 
where were they? The fire had grown larger, 
the heat had become greater, the socks had be- 
come dryer, the flames had become closer and 
there was only one thing that could make matters 
worse, and that happened. 

That night I dreamed about that duck. His 
face, with that laugh on it, so pictured itself on 
my mind that I'll know him if I see him again, 
even though he be among a thousand. I’m going 
after him again. I’m going to take my “pump” 
and a raft. 


The Wolf and the Fox —A Tale of a Tail 
By UNCLE BILL 


A wolf and a fox were walking in a wood 
one day when the wolf observed a hidden trap. 
He induced the unsuspecting fox to sit down on 
the spot; the latter complied, the trap was sprung 
and the fox’s tail was cut off. The fox naturally 
felt much humiliated and upbraided the wolf for 
his duplicity. “Don’t take this trifle so much to 
heart,” said the wolf, “but come along with me. 
There is a blacksmith down there who is a friend 
of mine and who will put a new tail on for you 
so well that no one will be a bit the wiser.” 

The fox hesitated, but there was nothing else 
for him to do, so he went with his false friend 
to the blacksmith. Unfortunately the latter was 
out of tails just then, but he undertook to make 
a first-rate imitation one of cast steel. He set to 
work at once and turned out a lovely one. While 
he was waiting for the metal to cool, the wolf saw 
his opportunity for still more mischief. He as- 
sured the fox that that was the best time to fasten 
it on and he winked at the blacksmith toward 
whom he backed the fox. The blacksmith clamped 
the red hot tail on the raw stump of the poor fox 
which, with a yell, bounded out of the smithy and 
ran till he was quite exhausted and the metal was 
quite cool. He naturally felt very sore at this and 
mentioned the matter to his friends who took it 
up and decided to cut the acquaintance of all 
wolves from that date. Before that time, foxes 
always carried their tails erect, while now their 
tails always hang down. 
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News of Legislature 
By RALEIGH RAINES 


WasuinetTon, D. C., Dec. 23, 1913. 
EPRESENTATIVE LITHICUM, of Mary- 
land, has introduced two bills in the House 
of Representatives, which he believes will 
have a salutary effect in preserving the food fish 


of the country. One of the bills seeks to regu- 
late, under Federal authority, over interstate 
commerce, the practice of using food fish for 
manufacturing fertilizer, and the other bill would 
give the Department of Commerce authority to 
proclaim open and closed seasons for fishing, 
with a view to protecting fish during the propa- 
gating period, and also to regulate methods by 
which fish may be taken. “I am convinced that 
what is required to preserve fish is National 
legislation,” declared Mr. Lithicum, in discussing 
his bills. “My investigations lead me to the con- 
clusion that the depletion of our fish supply can 
be traced to two principal causes: First, the 
deliberate sacrifice of good fish by .the fertilizer 
factories in the manufacture of oil or fertilizer 
compounds; second, the lack of regulations as 
to the time, manner, and place under which fish 
are taken. One of my bills seeks to regulate the 
interstate transportation of fish, or products, or 
compounds thereof, when intended for use as fer- 


tilizer, or oil of the manufacture of same. The 
bill which I have drawn especially excepts men- 
haden, which in some localities is also known as 
the porgie, or fatback, or mosshunker. It places 
no restraint upon the use of menhaden for fer- 
tilizer purposes, and also permits the use for the 
same purpose of sharks, dogfish, skates, rays, sea- 
robins, and sculpins, so that it cannot be claimed 
that this measure is inimical to or would inflict 
hardships on the fish fertilizer industry, because 
the men controlling such factories violently pro- 
test that they use only the menhaden. The bill 
merely seeks to prevent the deliberate use of food 
fish for manufacturing fertilizers. In order to 
give the Department of Commerce, which would 
have charge of enforcing this law, and convenient 
means to administer the same, my bill provides 
that every interstate shipment of fertilizers shall 
bear a label certifying that such shipment con- 
tains no fish except such as is permitted under 
this act.” The Lithicum bill provides penalties 
ranging from a $200 fine to three years’ imprison- 
ment for violations of the proposed act, and the 
Secretary of Commerce is vested with full pow- 
ers to make all necessary regulations for its 
proper enforcement. Representative Lithicum 
declared ‘that although his bill did not seek to 
cripple the fish fertilizer factories, they were 
nevertheless, actively opposing its enactment 
“Year after year,” continued Mr. Lithicum, “ou 
National Bureau of Fisheries has directed atten 
tion to the steady decrease in the catch of food 
fish, pointing out the abuses that existed and 
urging upon the various states the necessity of 
enacting remedial laws. It appears that these 
warnings have been generally ignored and we 
are now about to reap the reward of our waste- 
fulness. As an object lesson of the enormous 
decrease of food fish in our bays and rivers 
consider the case of the owners of probably the 
largest seine in the country, who operate this 
immense fish net, 7,200 feet long, which requires 
forty-five men and two steamers to operate if, 
who report to the Bureau of Fisheries that their 
entire catch on the Potomac River and Chesa- 
peake Bay for the two seasons of 1912-13 did 
not equal more than one day’s catch in former 
years.” “Unfortunately, our scandalously wasteful 
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destruction of food fish is not confined solely to 
the fish fertilizer factories. It was to cover other 
abuses that I introduced another measure which 
aims to give the protection of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to fish not remaining the entire year 
within the waters of any state or territory, and 
authorizes the Department of Commerce to de- 
fine the seasons and to regulate the manner un- 
der which they may be taken. It would enable 
the Department of Commerce to regulate seining, 
as well as prescribe open and closed seasons for 
fishing. An important provision in this bill speci- 
fies that it shall not apply to fish when they may 
be in waters solely within a state or territory, 
which waters are not the outlets of streams hav- 
ing their sources beyond the borders of said 
state or territory. In other words, I have taken 
care to frame these measures so that not the 
least possible protest can be made upon the 
ground that they infringe upon the rights of any. 
state.” Both bills were referred to the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
where hearings may be had by any one interested 
either in approval of or opposition to these meas- 
ures. The author of the bills hopes to have the 
measures favorably reported from the committee 
and passed by the House during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The Bureau of Fisheries reports that during 
the present season it has taken 450,000,000 white 
fish eggs in Lake Erie, by far the greatest number 
ever taken at one time, as the number mentioned 
equals 13,000 quarts of the tiny eggs. Although 
the Government hatching plant at Put-in-Bay, 
on Lake Erie, was built to care for only 100,000,- 
000 eggs, the bureau by farming the eggs out 
among the various state hatcheries and among its 
own plants elsewhere, is taking care of this 
year’s enormous catch. The supply of white fish 
has been diminishing so rapidly on Lake Erie, 
owing to poor protection, the fish being under 
four different state and one Canadian province 
jurisdictions, that careful preparations were made 
this year to do as much as possible to replenish 
the supply. In other great lakes also large 
catches of whitefish eggs are being reported,- 
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170,000,000 having been taken to date this season 
in Lake Michigan. Efforts are to be made also 
to stock some of the northwestern lakes with 
whitefish. All of the eggs mentioned were on 
their way to market, and would have been lost 
but for the arrangements made by the Bureau of 
Fisheries with the fishermen to allow the bureau 
to have the eggs. 

Whether the influence of President Wilson 
and the determination of the Canadian Govern- 
ment not to alter its stand in regard to the inter- 
national fisheries treaty, which has so long been 
in process of negotiation between the two coun- 
tries, will prevail against the American fishing 
interests on the Pacific Coast, who have so far 
objected to the ratification of the treaty, will 
largely be determined at a meeting of the Cana- 
dian and United States Commissioners to be held 
in Ottawa during the coming week. Dr. Hugh 
M. Smith, chief of the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries, who will attend the meeting, is. ex- 
pected to indicate the final position of this coun- 
try in the matter, either by adopting the present 
provisions of the treaty as it stands, or whether 
the whole matter is to be dropped. 

The Bureau of Forestry is making some 
progress toward the extermination of predatory 
animals in the National forests, according to the 
various forest officers, which show that the total 
number of wild animals killed during the past 
fiscal year was 4,686, compared to 6,082 the previ- 
ous year. Of the number killed last year there 
were 206 bears, 3,541 coyotes, 133 mountain lions, 
62 lynxes, 583 wildcats, 64 wolves, and 97 wolf 
pups. The number of these animals in the Na- 
tional forests grows less each year, though they 
still cause a serious loss of livestock. The rise 
in the price of furs has attracted many profes- 
sional trappers, which has enabled the bureau to 
discontinue to a great extent the assignment of 
employes to kill these noxious animals. It 
would appear unnecessary for the Forestry Bu- 
reau to use its employes for the special work of 
destroying these animals when sportsmen might 
well do the same thing with little actual cost to 
themselves. 


Shooting and Fishing in British Columbia 


By W. R. GILBERT 


OME few years since, September found my- 

self and my good pal George on board a 

twin-screw steamer of a little over forty 
tons, we, with the master, being the sole crew, 
steaming in Shoal Bay, a small settlement on 
Thurlow Island. 

The next day we went on to a small name- 
less river in the vicinity, which is an ideal one 
for trout. It is about four miles long from the 
sea to a chain of large lakes, and abounds in 
beautiful sandbars, pools and ripples. Above all, 
the fly is the best bait; and I have often given 
trout to Indians who were unable to get them 


on their favorite salmon roe, while I was having 


fine sport with the fly. The lowest pool is formed 
only when the tide is out, but there is a fine, 
clear beach to fish from—and it is quite unusual 
to cast without rising at least one fish. Several 
times we had trout on each fly, and twice suc- 
ceeded in landing the three, and often landed two 
at a time. They run up-to three and one-half 
pounds, and the largest we weighed this trip was 
three and three-fourths pounds; and all very 
game fish. 

The best flies are the Silver Doctor and Jock 
Scott, but any large sea trout or salmon flies do 


here. In fact, it is a very good place to use up 
the collection of old or impossible flies, which 
often accumulates, as at times nothing comes 
amiss. Our first day was 112 trout actually 
creeled, and as this meant more than twice that 
number pricked and lost, it will be seen the sport 
was exceptionally good. 

Naturally, a great deal of time is occupied 
in working to the best places in the best way. 
We used two boats as the banks of the river are 
quite impassable—dense brush, logs, and deep 
sloughs prevailing—and the river is too big to 
wade except in places. 

By skillful use of boats, a large one for the 
first part and a small one which can be packed 
over log jams and bars, all the good spots can 
be reached, and good shallow landing places ob- 
tained. As we never carried landing net or gaff, 
these shallow landing places were indispensable. 
We disposed of our fish at Shoal Bay. Return- 
ing the next day with a friend, we had an easy 
day, landing 90 trout for three rods, but we did 
not get to the most difficult and therefore the 
best pools. We fished for some days on this 
river, the lightest bag being fifty-four trout; but 
this only meant that we did not fish so persistent- 
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ly and that the magnitude of the catch was lim- 
ited by our ability to dispose of it. 

A few days later, in October, we steamed 
into Loughborough Inlet, one of the magnificent 
fiords which abound on the coast. 


This used to be a very quiet and deserted 
place, and abounded in game, but now had a post 
office, settlers, and numerous logging camps, 
whose noisy engines awaken the echoes for miles. 
Today, for all I know, it may possess a picture 
show. 


However, we heard there were a good many 
bears about, so pushed on about three or four 
miles and anchored at the mouth of a small 
river at the head. The inlet ends in a fork into 
each branch of which flows a creek. We went 
up the right hand one, where, after the mud 
flats, there is a large, grassy swamp, and expect- 
ing geese and ducks, took our shotguns with us. 
We found it too early for much sport, as there 
was only one small bunch of geese—Canada 
geese, or “honkers,” the largest wildfowl in the 
country. By a careful stalk up a littke creek, I 
was so fortunate as to get them coming close 
overhead and brought down two. I then worked 
up to where the creek comes out of the woods, 
and saw pal George converging to the same spot. 
I also saw a fine black bear on a bar ahead of 
me, shaking himself after swimming, and numer- 
ous signs of bear paths and tracks all round. 
On joining George, it appeared that another bear 
had met him as soon as we landed, so we decided 
not to alarm them that evening—having no rifles 
with us—but to be after them next day, properly 
equipped. Accordingly, armed with a 45.90 and 
a 38.75 (Winchesters), we rowed quietly up the 
river next morning with the flood tide, which 
runs up for nearly two miles. The creek ends 
in beaver meadows and swamps, in a deep valley, 
and the banks are thickly clothed with trees and 
a heavy undergrowth of berry bushes, crab trees 
and devil’s club, through which the bears have 
numerous paths, in some places like tunnels. 

We had scarcely entered this when we saw 
a bear, which disappeared before we could get 
in a shot, but at the next corner we saw another 
high up at the base of a small cliff. He started 
climbing up along dead cedar which leaned against 
it, and I got in a long shot, which only accele- 
rated his movements, and he disappeared quickly 
into the brush at the top. George got him after- 
ward, not far from the same place, bringing him 
down with a shot through the shoulders and 
heart, and we found I had just grazed him, the 
bullet having run up his back about two inches 
under the skin. We counted the first day, and 
saw eight separate bears, but were singularly un- 
fortunate, for we lost two hard hit and got one. 
The next morning, however, we got a nice one 
in a small crab tree, after a careful stalk, and 
saw several others in the bushes eating crab ap- 
ples, but they were extremely shy and watchful. 
Altogether we got five, and if we had been very 
keen could have added to the number. But the 
skins are not very good in October and trouble- 
some to fix and take care of. Moreover, in such 
a country it is very easy to wound and lose 
them. The best way is always to take the head 
shot, when they collapse at once and give no more 
trouble. The next best thing is to hit them 
behind, as this is their weak point, and cripples 
them badly. The shoulder shot is not the best 
where the ground is not open, unless you have 
good dogs, when you may eventually get your 
animal; but it is no joke crawling up tunnels of 
brush and devil’s club on all fours after a 
wounded bear—e-rperientia docet—and they will 
disappear from sight even after the heart is shat- 
tered. 

There were a few grizzly bears here (of 
which we got one) and some brown or cinnamon 
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ones, but as trophies all have the same drawback 
on the coast at this time of the year, the fur is 
not good. About December it is better, but 
short; and in the spring, when they come out of 
winter quarters, it is best of all, if secured be- 
fore they begin to scratch and rub. * This is a 


attention to so much minutia and detail 

that it seems almost a hopeless task to 
attempt to describe the many operations in the 
necessarily limited space allowed for this article. 
It will be understood in the beginning that this 
is not intended as a lexicon or an archery dic- 
tionary, and if the weight of a bow is mentioned 
as being 50 pounds it does not mean that that 
bow, if laid upon the scales, would register 50 
pounds in weight. Likewise, if an arrow is re 
ferred to as 4-6, meaning 4 shillings 6 pence, it 
does not refer to the cost of the arrow but to its 
weight. Where the superlative “best” appears 
it does not mean that the particular method or 
material referred to as being best is the best that 
the art or market has ever afforded, but that it 
is the best within the experience of the writer. 
If the name of a dealer in materials is used it 
is for the purpose of giving to the lovers of 
archery the benefit of much research in the mar- 
ket, and not for the purpose of advertising any 
particular firm. I trust the publishers will take 
this into consideration and not eliminate the 
names of dealers because the mention might in- 
cidently advertise them. One of the difficulties 
met by amateurs in the manufacture of their 
archery tackle is the lack of information as to 
where materials may be secured. If reference be 
made to some particular method adopted by com- 
mercial arrow makers, it is for the purpose of 
comparison and not with the spirit of finding 
fault. I shall probably overlook many important 
details, but no suggestion here made can be 
profitably omitted. 

Of the numerous books on archery that I 
have read, and my reading has covered practical- 
ly the entire field, I have yet to find a single one 
that gives definite instructions that would be of 
benefit to the amateur. They all call attention 
to most of the requirements and then fail to state 
hhow to secure the necessary result. They speak 
of cutting a feather as though no more skill 
were required than in clearing the back yard of 
weeds. Glue is just glue, without information 
as to which kinds are best adapted. English deal 
is referred to as a particular kind of wood, but 
so far as I am able to learn from inquiry of the 
tradesmen, deal is an English expression denot- 
ing dimension lumber. I might fill a chapter 
with references to the generalities used by writ- 
ers in attempting to describe the making of an 
arrow, but it would be to no good purpose. I 
shall endeavor to set down what information I 
have secured in a long continued effort to learn 
the mysteries and secrets of the old arrow 


T': construction of a good arrow requires 
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great chance as it is usually cold and wet time 
to hunt, and there is great danger from snow 
slides in the inlets and deep valleys. However, 
there is one great and compensating advantage 
about this coast shooting and fishing, and that 
is you are absolutely independent, viz.: you are 
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Notes On Arrow Making 


By Z. E. JACKSON 


makers, which they have apparently guarded with 
jealous care. I do not wish to be understood 
as saying that the methods here described are 
the only methods which will give good results; 
what I do assert is, that if the instructions are 
followed, the product will be an arrow of which 
no man need be ashamed in field or tournament. 

Inasmuch as there are many points of simi- 
larity between a target arrow and a hunting ar- 
row, I shall first describe the method of making 
a target arrow, and then refer to such changes 
as are made necessary by the difference in use of 
the target and hunting arrow. I make no refer- 
ence to the weights of either kind, as that de 
pends upon the individual choice, and the strength 
of the bow used. 


The material used for the shaft of the tar- 
get arrow is invariably’some specie of pine with 
a hard material for a nock to prevent splitting, 
and a wood harder and heavier than pine, for 
the footing. In a fourteen years’ search I have 
never been able to sectrre a good piece of pine. 
I have tried hard pine, yellow pine, western pine, 
southern pine, spruce and Oregon fir. A ‘clear 
piece of close, vertical-grain hard pine flooring 
is fair material, but the best American wood is 
Oregon fir. Care should be taken to select 
staves in which the grain is very fine and does 
not run out of a %-inch square stave in a dis- 
tance of 28 inches. The material is first split 
to get the run of the grain and is then trued up 
on the planer, or with a hand plane. After that 
it is sawed into square staves, 27 inches in 
length and % of an inch square. Needless to 
say, the material should be well seasoned, but 
not kiln dried. Kiln-dried lumber is as useless 
for archery tackle as driftwood. The end of 
the pine stave to be footed is then planed down 
on two sides, a distance of 5% inches from the 
forward end, and brought to a feathered edge 
of a thickness equal to the saw slot in the footing 
hereafter mentioned. This work is best done by 
hand, and instead of placing the stave on a bench 
and planing it, the plane is held in an inverted 
position in the vise, and the stave planed by 
drawing it over the plane. The pressure required 
bends the thin edge of the stave, producing a 
result very much like a hollow ground razor: 
that is, the edges of the wedge are not a straight 
line, but a curve. 


The footing may be of any hard, heavy 
wood. Beefwood does not work well under the 
plane; the grain is gnarly like maple. Snake- 
wood makes a beautiful footing, but does not 
hold the glue without special treatment. Lance- 
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not at the beck and call of a professional guide, 
or highly paid attendants, who get all the credit 
for the “bag” plus a biggish wad. Such a trip 
as the above might be taken with a rowboat and 
a tent, but of course it is vastly more convenient 
to have a launch or steamer. 


wood does not give the contrast in color; ma- 
hogany is too light; ebony is too brash; the 
many different kinds of rosewood are too light; 
amaranth is best. It takes glue and still works 
perfectly under the plane or the rasp, or in the 
lathe. It may be secured from any of the 
hardwood dealers in the large cities, Boston par- 
ticularly. It is usually sold by weight and costs 
from 40 cents to 75 cents a pound, according to 
the avarice of the dealer. The footing is cut 8 
inches long, and % of an inch square. It is 
slotted from one end a distance of 5% inches. 
The making of the slot is more or less trouble- 
some. It may be done with a hacksaw in which 
the blade is set at right angles with the frame. 
A backed saw will not reach the depth of the 
slot. A good hand tool for cutting the slot is 
made on the order of a Chinese saw, which has 
a rectangular shaped frame with the handle on 
one end and a hacksaw blade secured lengthwise 
in the rectangle. This permits the material to 
pass up through the frame without obstruction. 
If you have power, a five-inch Diston cabinet- 
maker’s circular saw is the best. This saw has 
po set, being thicker at the periphery than at the 
center. It leaves the work free from kurf, and 
almost as smooth as if planed. If a circular 
saw is used the very bottom of the slot must 
be squared with a few strokes of a thin hacksaw 
blade. The contact surfaces of the wedge and 
the slot are then covered with a good glue and 
the wedge forced into the solt, in doing which the 
footing is clamped in the vise up to the bottom 
end of the slot to avoid splitting. Before being 
removed from the vise clamps are applied and 
set firm. No fewer than three clamps for each 
footing should be used. More would be better. 
A very convenient and efficient clamp for this 
purpose may be made from bar steel bent into 
the shape of a U, provided with a 3-16-inch 
stove bolt for a screw. The glue should be per- 
mitted to dry at least twenty-four hours. Any 
good quality of glue will do for this purpose so 
long as it is well dissolved and in good condi- 
tion. While on the subject of glue I wish to 
say that for gluing on the footings LePage’s 
liquid glue is good. There are frequent delays 
and adjustments that often permit hot glue to 
become cold, and to “cheese.” The best glue I 
have found for this part of the work is a liquid 
fish glue made by the Jmperial Glue Company of 
San Francisco. With the exception of a special 
glue, which will be hereafter mentioned in con- 
nection with feathering, the Imperial glue is the 
best I have ever found for all round archery 
tackle work. 
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January 3, 1914. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Forest and Stream is an Honorary Member of the Interstate Association for the Promotion of Trapshooting. 





Fixtures. 


Lf you want your shoot to be announced here, 
send a notice like the following: 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 
1914. 
Jan. 21-24.—Pinehurst (N. C.) Country Club. Leonard 
Tufts, Sec’y. 
March 17.—Chapman (Kans.) G. C. H. Wadick, Sec’y. 
May 5-6.—Dodge City, Kans.—Kansas State tournament, 
auspices of Dodge City G. C. H. L. Hubbard, Sec’y. 
June 22-24.—Billings, ont.—Montana_ State tourna- 
ment, under auspices Billings R. and G. C. C. M 
Ray, Pres. 
uly 1.—Catasauqua, Pa—Bryden G. C. E. C. Jones, Sec. 
jay, 4.—Roanoke (Va.) G. C. E. W. Poindexter, Sec’y. 
July 4.—Richmond, Va.—West End G. C. M. D. Hart, 


ec’y. 
July 4.—Syracuse, N. Y.—Hunters’ Club, of Onondaga 
County. Chas. H. Stannard, Sec’y-Treas. 


Aug. 5.—Gouverneur (N. Y.) R. and G. C. W. R. Pat- 

rick, Sec’y. 

Sent. 7.—Ogdensburg (N. Y.) S. A. J. M. Morley, Sec’y. 

Sept. 7-8—Roanoke, Va.—Virginia State tournament, 
under auspices Roanoke G. C. E. W. Poindexter, 


Sec’y. 

PHILADELPHIA TRAPSHOOTERS’ LEAGUE. 

an. 3.—Glen Willow at Meadow oe Lansdale 
at Camden; Highland at Clearview, and S. S. White at 
Du Pont. 

Jan. 24.—Lansdale at Meadow Spring; Du Pont at 
Highland; S. S. White at Camden, and Clearview at 
Glen Willow. 

Feb. 7.—Meadow Spring at Highland; Du Pont at 
Lansdale; S. S. White at Clearview, and Camden at 
Glen Willow. 

March 7.—Meadow Spring at Du Pont; Highland at 
Lansdale; Glen Willow at S. S. White, and Camden at 


Clearview. . 

Sept. 16-17-18—Atlantic City, N. J.—“The Westy 
Hogans,” Bernard Elsesser, Secretary. 

Oct. 6-7.—Medford, Okla.—Medford Gun Club. I. V. 


Hardy, Secretary. 


Evanston Gun Club. 

The usual crowd of enthusiasts attended the Evans- 
ton Gun Club on Dec. 20 and 21, despite the inclemency 
of Saturday. On that day Evanston had the pleasure 
of entertaining Mr. Watson and fellow members at the 
Hamilton Club. 

Evanston’s new club house was the subject of many 
complimentary remarks. 


Mr. Fesler and Mr. Booss each won a turkey. 
SATURDAY’S SCORES. 








Broke. Shot At. 

POG ceccesaccsss vaccndvcouteccesseee 73 100 
WEEE Ss evasgrttackenecsanvesxeseue en 60 100 
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New Rochelle Yacht Club. 

The New Rochelle Yacht Club, organized thirty years 
ago, has on the rolls today about 300 members. A few 
enthusiasts, hunting for some attractive sport to keep 
up interest and bring members to the club during the 
winter season, when the yachts are all put away, put 
up a trap and started clay pigeon shooting four years 


ago. During the first season only some half-dozen 
participated, but each year since more have taken up 
the sport, which has now become very popular and the 
active shooters now number about thirty—at the regular 
weekly shoots for members only there are usually four 
or five squads of five men each at the traps. The loca- 
tion on Harrison Island is ideal as the targets are 
thrown over the water against a sky background. Two 


Still Unbeaten—Still Unequalled 


98+% For 5295 TARGETS and 
565 “STRAIGHT” Made With 


WINCHESTER 


Loaded Shells and Shotguns 





C. G. SPENCER 


E. F. Forsgard’s record for a 


season’s shooting of 98+% on 5295 
targets, shot in Registered Tourna- 
ments, with a Winchester Repeating 
Shotgun, and Winchester Loaded 
Shells, 


unequalled. 


is still unbeaten—is still 


C. G. Spencer’s record of 565 


straight targets, made in open com- 
petition, with a Winchester Repeating 
Shotgun and Winchester Loaded 


Shells is still unbeaten—is still 
unequalled. 
These two records are what 


shooters have been trying to break 
and, although much wonderful 
shooting has been done in 
endeavor, these records still stand, 
thereby showing plainly that 


the 
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automatic traps were installed this season, one with 
shooting platform arranged for distance handicaps from 
i6yds. to 21yds. The latter platform is within a few 
feet of the club house and_is well sheltered from pre- 
vailing northwest winds. The regular weekly program 
consists of 100 birds divided into events as follows: 
Ten birds, scratch; 15 birds, scratch; 50 birds, handi- 
cap, for monthly cup, and 25 birds, sweepstake, distance 
handicap. This program is shot Saturday afternoons, 
beginning at 2.30 P. M., and also Sunday mornings, be- 
ginning at 10.30 A. ‘M. Special events and at least one 
“take coo prize are scheduled for all holidays. The 
shooting season begins about Nov. 1 and closes April 1. 
Team matches have been arranged with several neigh- 
boring clubs for the present season. An amendment to 
the club’s constitution was passed, which provides for 
associate membership from Nov. 1 to April 1, annual 
dues to be $15. Associate members to have the privilege 
of becoming regular yacht club members by paying the 
balance of yearly dues before April 1. Several new 
members have recently been elected and other applica- 
tions are in hand. Among the best shots in the club are 
A. B. Richardson, G. F. Pelham, John S. Thompson, 
Z. C. Offutt, Dr. G. H. Martin, G. P. Granbery, B. M. 
Shanley, Jr.. W. J. Brennan, J. A. Henderson, Alexander 
Chandler and J. P. Donovan. B. R. Stoddard is chair- 


iman of the trapshooting committee, and G. P. Granbery 
is captain. 
New Rochelle Yacht Club. 
New Rochelle, December 25, 1913. 
Ten men and Miss Helen Brown shot today at 


the New Rochelle Yacht Club, and despite an_ easterly 
gale some good scores were returned. B. Stod- 
dard won the ten and fifteen “bird” scratch contests, 
and in the match for the Holiday Cup, at 50 rocks, he 
and A. C. Chandler tied for second place, with 45. 

A 25 “bird” handicap match was won by D. 
Zuriat, with a full score, and A. E. Eldridge cap- 


tured the prize in a 25 “bird” scratch competition with 
match, with a 


21 breaks. He also won a 50 “bird” 
score of 44, in which G. P. Granbery was the run- 
mer up with 41. The scores: 

Holiday Cup, 50 Clay Birds, (Handicap.)—B. R. 


Stoddard, (12,) 48; H. H. Todd, (14,) 45; A. C. Chand- 
ler, (6,) 45; G. P. Granbery, (6,)- 44; _C. A. Marsland, 
-(14,) 44; J. P. Donovan, (8,) 40; A. E. Eldridge, (10,) 
30; Dr. Martin, (4,) 37; D. Zuriat, (8,) 35; A. E. Black, 
(12,) 32. Wow by B. R. Stoddard. 

Trophy Match, 25 Clay Birds, (Handicap.)—D. 
Zuriat, (4.) 25; A. E. Eldridge, (5,) 23; Dr. Martin, 
(2,) 23; B. R. Stoddard, (6,) 22; G. Granbery, (3,) 
20; H. H. Todd, (7,) 20; A._E. Black, (6,) 20; A. 
C. Chandler, (3,) 18; C. A. Marsland, (7,) 17; Miss 
Brown, (9,) 17. Won by Zuriat. 


New Rochelle, December 28, 1913. 
A. E. Eldredge and B. R. Stoddard won legs on 
the monthly cup at the traps of the New Rochelle 
Yacht Club today, tieing with scores of 42 each in a 
handicap shoot at fifty clay birds. Mr. Eldredge’s 
victory earned him a tie for possession of the trophy 
with G. P. Grenbery, who had won three legs on the 


cup. 
The summaries: 


Twenty-Five Clay Pigeon (Scratch).—B. R. Stod- 
dard, 18; H. Todd, 15; H. M. Bullock, 15. Won by 
Mr. Stoddard. 

Twenty-Five Clay Pigeons (Scratch).—B. R. Stod- 
dard, 17; C. A. Marsland, 11; H. Todd, 16; H. M. 
Bullock, 19. Won by Mr. Bullock. 

Ten Clay Pigeons (Scratch).—G. P. Granbery, 6; 
A. E. Eldredge. 6; B. Stoddard, 8; C. A. Mars- 
land, 5; H. Todd, 4; H. M. Bullock, 6. Won by Mr. 
Stoddard. 


Fifteen Clay Pigeons’ (Scratch).—G. P. Granbery, 9; 
A. E. Eldredge. 5: B. R. Stoddard, 9: C. A. Marsland, 
8: A. E. Black, 5; H. Todd, 11; H. M. Bullock, 5. 


Won by Mr. Todd. 

Monthly Cup, Fifty Clay Pigeons (Handicap).—G. 
P. Granbery (6), 36; A. E. Eldredge (10), 42; B. R. 
Stoddard (12). 42: C. A. Marsland (14), 35; A. E. Black 
(14), 38; H. Todd (10), 37; L. H. Bond (scratch), 38. 
Legs on cup won by Messrs. Eldredge ‘and Stoddard. 

Special—Twenty-Five Clay Pigeons (Scratch).—B. R. 
Stoddard, 20; L. H. Bond, 16. Won by Mr. Stoddard. 


December 28, 1913. 

The ten men who faced the New Rochelle Yacht 
Club traps today made some excellent scores in the 
eight matches decided. The prizes were evenly divided, 
BR. Stoddard. A. L. Burns and G, P. Krauss each 
winning two contests. In the shoot for the monthly 
cup Stoddard won the leg with a full score of 25. He 
tied J. P. Donovan, who was not present, so the tie 
will be shot off next week. Stoddard’s other win was 
a 25-bird sweepstakes, with 23 breaks. A. L. Burns 
won the 10 and 15 bird scratch contests with full 
scores, and G. P. Krauss, after tieing Burns in a 
distance shoot at 25 clay birds, won in the shoot-off, 
and they divided the prize. Krauss also won a 25- 
bird trophy match. J. H. Mahlstedt won a trophy 
match with a full score of 25, and in the shoot-off of 
the ties between G. P. Granbery and A. E. Eldridge 
for the monthly cup from Saturday’s match Granbery 
won with 47 breaks out of the 50. 








National Rifle Association Notes. 


The indoor shooting season has opened with a rush 
and roar which prestiges an exceedingly busy season for 
the association. Four competitions, divided into ten 
classes, will soon be under way. The interclub matches 
will include 28 clubs from the District of Columbia to 
California and from Maine to Louisiana. Several clubs 


FOREST AND STREAM 


have already sent in their scores for the first match, 
which is scheduled for this week. In the intercollegiate 
matches, 34 colleges and universities, divided into three 
classes, will keep things humming for the college boys. 
The public high school league will be represented by 30 
schools. In the military school championship 18 of the 
most prominent schools and academies in the United 
States will compete. Taking all this into consideration, 
it will be seen that the mail, express and telegraph 
companies will be doing a flourishing business in the 
office of the N. R. A. for the next two months. 

The amount of work entailed by these competitions 
is a feature that is not considered by the laymen, but 
some idea of the magnitude of same can be arrived at 
when it is taken into consideration that 27,500 targets 
were numbered and stamped and 2,200 targets will have 
to be gone over each week to determine the official 
score, in addition to which four stories are going to 
the press associations each week. The interclub report 
will be published in the Sunday papers, the intercol- 
legiate report in ‘Monday’s papers, and the high and 


military school reports in Tuesday’s papers. 


Everything points to a great gathering of those in- 
terested in rifle shooting and the ‘National Guard here 
in Washington during the second week in January. A 
meeting of the board of directors of the National Rifle 
Association is to ‘be held at the new Willard Hotel on 
the evening of Wednesday, Jan. 14. The following day 
the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 
will assemble. That evening a convention of the Adju- 
tants-General of the United States will be held at the 
Willard Hotel, and the following day the National Mili- 
tia Board will hold its session. 

The ancient and honorable bill for the promotion of 
rifle practice which has been before every Congress for 
the last ten years will not be reintroduced at this 
session. A paragraph has been inserted in the Army 
appropriation bill authorizing the Chief of Ordnance to 
issue arms and ammunition to rifle clubs free. This 
has ‘been one of the principal features of the N. R. A. 
Rifle Practice bill. tt was found that there was very 
little chance to get any appropriation from the present 
Congress and that it was better to take a half loaf if a 
whole loaf was not available. The issue of arms and 
ammunition will do a great deal to stimulate the organi- 
zation of new clubs. It is thought, however, that a 
great many clubs will prefer to purchase the new 
Krag rifle for $5 each rather than go through the neces- 
sary red tape which includes the giving of a bond for 
the loan of such rifles. The issue of the ammunition is 
a feature which would be of material benefit. No doubt 
proper regulations will be drawn up to insure to the 
Government the proper use of this ammunition which 
will include a report of its expenditure in regulation 
range practice. 

There are still in the hands of the N. R. A. two 
prize checks of the late international matches at Camp 
Perry which have not yet been distributed owing to 
the fact that the addresses of the competitors are not 
on record. These checks are for non-military shooters 
who’ competed in the Grand International Match with 
the free rifle. They are C. Urban and A. Harring. If 
anyone knows who these men are and will send in their 
addresses, the checks will be forwarded at once to them. 


Announcement has just been made of the appoint- 
ment by the Secretary of War of Captain Henry C. 
Smither, General Staff, as a member of the board of 
directors of the National Rifle Association, vice Colonel 
Joseph Garrard. 

Arrangements have been completed between the N. 
R. A. and the Boy Scouts of America whereby the 
association may co-operate with the Boy Scouts through- 
out the country in the training in marksmanship of 
Boy Scouts. All scouts who qualify as junior marksmen 
will receive a marksman’s merit badge from that organi- 
zation. The work is to be carried on under the aus- 
pices of the National Rifle Association and all targets 
are to be forwarded to the office in Washington to have 
the score determined. The N. R. A. will also lay down 
an examination in marksmanship for the Boy Scouts. 
In the larger cities, the N. R. A. will appoint examiners 
in marksmanship who will co-operate with the local 
Court of Honor in carrying on the work. 

Official from the National Rifle Association of Amer- 
ica and National Board Promotion of Rifle Practice, 1025 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C 


White Plains Gun Club. 

The White Plains Gun Club held a shoot at its new 
grounds, Gedney Farms Hotel, near White Plains, on 
Friday afternoon. There were thirty shooters who faced 
the firing line, but owing to a breakdown in one of 
the traps, the complete schedule could not be carried 


out. 

Z. C. Offutt won the high scratch prize and C. H. 
Hadlock the high handicap prize. Prizes were also won 
by D. V. Burnham, R. P. Day and C. F. Healy. 


This club will hold an open shoot on Jan. 3 known 
as “The Offutt Shoot,” and is given in honor of this 
member, who expects to leave this vicinity to take up 
duties in Louisville, Ky. Several of the neighboring 
clubs in and around New York city have been invited 
to participate in this shoot and we expect to have at 
least 150 shooters on this date. 

Below you will find list of shooters with their re- 
spective scores: 

Seventy-five Bird Handicap.—Hadlock, handicap (18), 
total score, 73; Schieffelin (24), 72; Ray (24), 72; Core 
(12), 69; Donovan (9), 68; D. V. Burnham (24), 68; 
Healey (30), 67; Offutt (0), 66; Guy Ward (6), 65; Brown 
(24), 65; DeMyse (6), 64; Hubbell (12), 65; Carpenter (6), 
64; E. F. Ward (0), 64; J. Burnham (30), 63;, Keller* (0) 


59; Martin (0), 58; Townsend (3), 58; Cannidy (21), 58; 
Hammond* (0), 58; J. Burling (21), 57; F. B. Smith (12), 
56; Lawrence (0), 55; Betti (6), 54; Finch (0), ii Scovel 
(27), 53; Davis* (0), 42; Jenney (8), 23; Miss Haughton* 


(o), 10; Webster (24), 50. *Professionals. 
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Chicago Gun. Club. 
Chicago, Dec. 20.—Foster was in splendid shooting 
form today, as he broke a total of 97 x 100,° thereby 
taking first place honors of the day for the amateurs. 
_ Kennicott and Silver divided second place honors 
with a total of 95, while Goode scored a total of go. 
Jay Graham broke his fifty straight in the first event 
and finished with 48 out of the last event, which gave 
him a total of 98 x 100. 
Stannard scored a total of 94. 
Goode and Schultz each broke 14 x 15 in the practice 









event. 
2 og. ag 
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Chicago, Dec. 21.—The pleasant weather this after- 
noon did not bring out a large number of shooters, but 
the scores of most of those who were here show up well. 

Silver broke a total of 96 x 100 in the two 16yd. 
events; Wolfe being a close second with a total of 95, 
while Thomas was third with 94. 

In the two handicap events, Winkler was first with 
a total of 91 x 100 from 2oyds. Hardy ‘Wolfe broke 90 
from 18yds., scoring 48 out of the last fifty. Event No. 

was shot from 23yds., Winkler scoring 42 out of the 


5 
fifty, while Silver broke 41. 
Se Sg 
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Trap Shooting at Youghiogheny Country Club. 

McKeesport, Pa., Dec. 22.—As there was another trap 
shooting event in Glassport Saturday afternoon the 
Youghiogheny Country Club made no particular effort 
to get men out to their shoot, but having already adver- 
tised the fact in the newspapers, previous to the Glass- 





port shoot, they held their regular every-other-week 
event. 
First practice shoot of twenty-five birds was as fol- 
lows: 
> Suhre ie -7 
Wilson ...s<3 “um mw. 
Cornelius . eee SS ..« i 2 
eS errr ates ga) ey een eee es 
TEOTBEY  ccvckccecccccccsiccnavestes so es ES OE a 
TOVER. iicasncctsorcasbeceeeesseace a oe See 
PESOED. cn cccccvcsencennexcasntecses 22 20 19 


In the regular fifty bird event, Dr. Heisey was an 
easy winner, getting 23 out of each 25 birds, or a tota 
of 46 out.of 50; Moore coming second with two Ig or a 
total of 38 out of 50; Cornelius third, with a 16 and a 
17, getting 33 out of 50. 
Total scores were as follows: 





First Event. Second Event. Total. 
Dr. Heisey occsese raadee oo #8 23 46 
J. W. Wilson .... bee ORE 14 25 
i; sca dabusenates 19 19 38 


William A. Cornelius.... 17 16 33 
Mr. W. S. Staving was present trying for the first 
time a Winchester automatic shotgun, but did not shoot 
through all of the events, so his scores are not reco. 
The next shoot at the Youghiogheny Country Clu) 
will likely be on Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 30. This will 
be an open shoot to hae all are welcome, whether 
members of the club or not, and as the mills will be 
closed down for their annual Christmas repairs, it is 
expected there will be a large number of shooters out. 


Riverside Gun Club. 

Red Bank, Dec. 25.—A fifty clay bird handicap shoot 
for purses of gold given by Thomas H. Grant and 
divided into three purses of $25, $15 and $10, was shot 
under the direction of the Riverside Gun Club this after- 
The light was poor and a stiff east wind was 


noon, 
hlowing, carrying the targets in all directions. 
Summary: . 3 
Dr. B. H. Garrison, first (13), 47; Richard Apple- 
Other scores were: 


ohn S. Applegate, 36; E. ‘ooper, 33; Ha Camp- 
ell, 41; J. Wyckoff, 32; Lester ate 31; A. Ivins 


fois (7), 463 Harry Burrowes (9), 45. 
(scratch), 44; George Bray, 36; Jacob Lyster, 38. 
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Robin Hood Gun Club. 


Staten Island, N. Y., Dec. 25.—Shooters that would 
sooner exterminate clay birds than turkey dinners on 
Christmas Day turned out in the rain. Ben Beyersdofr 
was there with his new L. C. Smith single trigger 
stick and was high man for the Rowley Cup, getting 
46 x 50. That is some score in a high wind and rain 
ind wads blowing in the shooters’ eyes. Conelley was 
close on Ben with 42 x 50. G. F. Hutchings gave his 
2&-gauge Sauer gun a try out and said it would do to 
shoot humming birds with. 

Practice, twenty-five Birds.—G. F. Hutchings, 23; 
B. Beyersdofr, 20; G. Conelley, 19; F. Colton, °17; 
Gargen, 15; J. Wittendofr, 15. 

Take Home Trophy, twenty-five Birds.—G. F. Hutch- 
ings, 22; B. Beyersdofr, 20; G. Conelley, 19; F. Colton, 
14; J. Gargen, 17; J. Wittendofr, 18. 

Rowley Cup, fifty Birds.—B. Beyersdofr, 46 x 50; 
G. Conelley, 42 x 50; G. F. Hutchings, 41 x 50; F. Colton, 
31 x 50; J. Gargen, 39 x 50; J. Wittendofr, 36 x 50. 

GEORGE CONELLEY, Secretary. 


Manhasset Bay Yacht Club. 


The sixth annual amateur clay bird championship 
of Long Island Sound, under the auspices of Manhasset 
Bay Yacht Club will be held Saturday, Jan. 17, 1914. 
Open to members of all recognized clubs, on Long Island 
and Long Island Sound and the waters thereof. The 
match will be at 100 targets,-16yds. The shoot will 
start at 12:30 o’clock. Two sets of traps will be used. 


Entrance fee of $4, including cost of birds and luncheon. ° 


There will be five handsome trophies awarded to the 
five high guns. 

A trophy will be presented to the club whose team 
scores the greatest number of points. 

_ The five high guns of each club will ‘be considered 
its teams. 

Those who wish may engage sleeping rooms the 
night before the shoot, by applying to the house com- 
mittee at the clubhouse, Port Washington. 

An optional $5 sweepstakes will be shot. The three 
high guns to participate as follows: 60 per cent. to 
winner, 20 per cent. to second, and 1o per cent. to third. 

Shells of all popular loads may be purchased at the 
club house. 

Trains leave New York (Penn. Station), 9:10, 10:15, 
13296, 18215. 

Guns and ammunition shipped in care of the club, 
by Long Island Express, prepaid, will be delivered at 
the club house. 

Entries should be sent to Trap Shooting Committee, 
at the club, Port Washington, L. I., before noon, Fri- 


day, a 16, 1914. No entries will be received on 
Saturday morning after ten squads are entered. 
Practice can be had up to 12:30 P. M. Targets one 


cent each. 

Following the shoot there will ‘be a beefsteak dinner. 
The charge will be $3 per cover. Those who intend to 
stay will kindly note it on their entry. 


TRAP SHOOTING COMMITTEE. 








Crescent Athletic Club. 

Bay Ridge, N. Y., Dec. 25.—Notwithstanding a driv- 
ing rain that made it disagreeable on the firing line, 
eight of the “regulars” got out today. 

The feature was a shoot for a take-home prize at 
oo targets. . C. Williams and F. B. Stephenson tied 
with 79. In the shoot-off the latter fell down to 13. 
The prize was taken by Mr. Williams, who had 21 out 
of 25 targets, shooting with an allowance of 4. 


F. B. Stephenson was more fortunate for President’s 
Cup. After tieing J. F. James in the original shoot, he 
won the shoot-off by 22 to 17. Mr. Stephenson also was 
the winner of the Holidzy Cup, with 39. G. G. Stephen- 
son, Jr., scored a leg on the Stake Trophy and captured 
a 15-target trophy shoot. He also divided another prize 
with his brother. The scores: 


Stake Trophy—z5 Targets—Handicap. 
a. %. 








et. TF. 

G. E. Brower......... 4 17. G. G. Stephenson, Jr. 3 24 
R. C. Walliams.......4 17 © R. James -3 20 
P. M. Bainbridge....10 16 J. F. James....... oc 
F. B. Stephenson..... 


Targets—Handicap. 
G. G. Stephenson, Jr. 1 14 


Trophy Shoot—15 
Prize divided. 







ee |: ere ee 2  F. B. Stephenson. 14 
G. By Breer .cscccess 2 11 c. 2. Jasee.... e 
P. M. Bainbridge....2 8 J. F. James.....cccoce a 
R. C. Williams....... Ss. 

Trophy Shoot—15 Targets—Handicap. 

Co FeGiokiaseses 3m bits AMOR. « cwccccnds a 
F. B. Stephenson..... - a G. G. Stephenson, Jr. 1 13 
Shoot-Off—25 Targets—Handicap. 

J Hi Fes cciavaces - 19 G. G. Stephenson, Jr. 3 24 
President’s Cup—so Targets—Handicap. 
oe Sa ee ae 6 32 B. Stephenson..... oo 
P. M. Bainbridge....10 32 J. F. James........... - 39 
Fe. MER vc aranecdcces 10 32 R. C. Williams....... 8 37 
G. BL. Browesic.ccess 8 31 G. G. Stephenson, Jr. . 33 
Shoot-Off—2z5 Targets—Handicap. 
eS eer _ F. B. Stephenson..... - oo 
Cae —— ikavetees 12 68 R. C. Williams....... 16 79 
ee eee 12 66 F. B. Stephenson..... - 
B GRGRES bc cscissousve 16 35 F. B. Stephenson.... . 39 
G. G. Stephenson, Jr. 6 34 R. C. Williams....... 4 3 
Jp REL Ts aDoks one an Se ere 6 37 
P. M. Bainbridge....20 62 G. G. Stephenson, Jr.12 78 
FB. GOR sinc dcccecess 20 61 { F. James .....+++0- - 7 
F. B. Stephenson.... . 13 . C. Williams....... 4 21 


Take-Home_Trophy—1oo Targets—Handicap. 
Holiday Trophy—so Targets—Handicap. 
Shoot-Off for Take-Home Trophy—z5 Targets. 
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S. A. Huntley, 


Vancouver, Wn. 





shown by these Long Run Bars. 


trophies are: 


Mr. S. A. Huntley 
Mr. Barton Lewis - 
Mr. W.S. Hoon - 
Mr. W.H. Heer - 


ever to the amateur trapshooters. 








W. S. Hoon, 


Jewell, Iowa. 


Interclub Rifle News. 

Washington, Dec. 27.—The District of Columbia 
Rifle Association and the Vark Club, Bridgeport, Conn., 
both with a score of g92 out of a possible 1,000, led 
Class A of the interclub rifle shoot this week, ac- 
cording to the scores announced today by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. _ Scores follow: 

Class A.—Engineers’ Rifle and Revolver Club, Cleve- 
land, 989, vs. First Wisconsin Old Guard Rifle Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, 965; Bucyrus (Ohio) Rifle Associa- 
tion, 983, vs. Birmingham (Ala.) Athletic Club Rifle 
Association, 939; Dickinson (N. D.) Rifle Club, 985, vs. 
Tacoma (Wash.) Rifle and Revolver Club, 935; Man- 
chester (N. H.) Rifle and Pistol Club, 966, vs. Youngs: 
town Rifle and Revolver Club, 936; District of Colum- 
bia Rifle Association, 992, vs. Adrian (Mich.) Rifle Club, 
971; the Park Club, Bridgeport, Conn., 992, vs. Mil- 
waukee Rifle and Revolver Club, 943; Warren (Pa.) 
Rifle and Revolver a 980, vs. St. Paul (Minn.) 
Rifle and Pistol Club, b 2 

Class B.—Glendale Rifle Club, Bedford, Ohio, 945, 
vs. New Orleans Rifle and Revolver Club, 921; Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Rifle and Revolver Club, 943, vs. Marion 
(Ohio) Rifle Club, 909; Stillwater (Minn.) Rifle Club, 
949, vs. Citizens’ Rifle and Revolver Club, Rochester, 


The 


Winners 


To All Trapshooters: 


N order to make the contests for the Du Pont Long Run Trophies more 
attractive to our friends, announcement was made early in 1913 that 
Gold Watches would be given at the close of the year to the three 
amateurs having the greatest number of Long Runs to their credit as 

To the professional shooter having the 

greatest number of Long Run Bars, an additional award was also promised. 


It is now our pleasure to formally announce that the winners of these 


SOME changes in the Long Run Trophy conditions are being considered for 1914. 
We think the proposed innovations will make the Trophies more attractive than 


DU PONT 
| POWDERCO., 


Established 1802 ' 


Wilmington, Delaware. 
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Barton Lewis 
Auburn, III. 


Vancouver., Wn. 
- Auburn, Ill 
Jewell, lowa 


- Guthrie, Okla. 








W. H. Heer, 
Guthrie, Okla. 





N. Y., 808; Boston Ritie and Revolver Club, 939, vs. 
California Grays’ Rifle Club, SSan Francisco, 675; Peters 
Rifle and Revolver Club, King’s Mills, Ohio, 978, vs. 
North Park Rifle Club, Walden, Col., 935; Helena 
(Mont.) Rifle Club, 859, vs. Swiss Rifle Club, Loius- 
ville, 813, Gisholt Rifle Club, Madison, Wis., 934, vs. 
Hopkins (Minn.) Rifle Club, 917. 5 


The Du Pont Gun Club. 
Wilmington, Del., December 27th, 1913. 
Gentlemen: 

Believing that the name “Trapshooting Club” will 
be far more significant of the real purpose for which 
the Du Pont Club was formed, it has been decided 
to change the Du Pont Gun Club’s name to the Du 
Font Trapshooting Club, by which title it will be known 
after January ist, 1914. 

hile rifle, pistol and revolver shooting have 
always been featured at the Du Pont Club, neverthe- 
less the club’s activities have been largely along_trap- 
shooting lines. More than 90 per cent. of our mem- 
bership who compete actively in the club’s events are 
interested in trapshooting, to the entire exclusion of 
the other guns. 
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January 3, I914. 


pene Riai serene nec ec n en 


We believe, also, that the term ‘Gun Club” is 
often misleading and conveys little in the way of in- 
terest or information regarding the sport of trap- 
shooting to the uninitiated. Certain it is, that one 
frequently meets persons with an extremely wide 
knowledge of every day affairs who know absolutely 
nothing of trapshooting, and we believe a wider use 
of the word “trapshooting” as applied to clubs en- 
gaged in this form of sport and recreation will have 
more than a small amount of educational value. 

As the “Du Pont Trapshooting Club” we will en- 
deavor to retain our high place in the trapshooting 
world, and if this change looks logical to other clubs 
we hope they will follow our example and adopt names 
or titles having some specific reference to the sport 
in which they are interested. 

Very truly yours, 
SECRETARY. 





Telegraph Matches. 

The following clubs have signified their intention of 
participating in the telegraphic trapshooting matches: 

Independence Gun Club, Independence, Ore.; Chicago 
Gun Club, Chicago, Ill.; Pastime Gun Club, San Diego, 
Ceal.; Portland Gun Club, Portland, Ore.; Cleveland 
Gun Club, Cleveland, O.; St. Louis Trapshooting As- 
sociation, St. Louis, Mo.; San Jose Blue Rock Club, 
San Jose, Cal.; S. S. Whites, Philadelphia, Pa.; Audu- 
bon Gun Club, Buffalo, N. Y.; Little Falls Gun Club, 
Little Falls, N. J.; Starved Rock Gun Club, Utica, N. 
Y.; Highland Shooting Association, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Columbus Gun Club, Columbus, O.; Seaside Gun 
Club, Bridgeport, Conn.; Soo Gun Club, Sioux City, 
Ia.; The New Gun Club, Coatesville, Pa.; Cincinnati 
Gun Club, Cincinnati, O.; Lansdale Gun Club, Lans- 
dale, Pa.; Pahquioque Gun Club, Danbury, Conn.; N. 
C. R. Gun Club, Dayton, O.; Denver Rod & Gun Club, 
Denver, Pa.; Du Pont Trapshooting Club, Wilmington 
Del.; Fox Gun Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 

These matches will start January 1st and each club 
will shoot on its first regular shooting day in the 
month. The score made in shooting at the first 25 
sixteen-yard targets to count, although if it should 
happen that some members of any club are shooting 
in handicap events and do not have an opportunity of 
shooting at sixteen-yard targets, the score made by 
them in shooting at the first 25 handicap targets can 
be counted. 

If a club should be shooting a match race or a 
regular race on some ground other than its own, the 
score made on the first 25 targets shot at in such 
matches will count in the telegraphic match. 

The scores of individual members of clubs who 
may be attending tournaments away from home can 
not be counted; only amateurs are eligible to compete. 

All scores to be wired to E. R. Galvin, 592 Du Pont 
Building, Wilmington, Delaware, on the day of the 
shoot and signed with the name of the club. The 
messages to be sent collect and to give only the last 
name of the ten high men and their scores, for example: 
“Jones twenty-five, Smith twenty-five, Brown twenty- 
four, Harrison twenty-three, Johnson twenty-two, Olson 
twenty-two, Jenks twenty-one, Grant twenty, Jackson 
twenty. Miller twenty, total two hundred and twenty- 
two. Sign name of club.” 

Where a club has two or more members of the same 
name, the initials should also be given, for example: 
“John Jones twenty-five, Sam Jones twenty-five, Wm. 
Smith, twenty-three, F. Smith twenty-three, Miller 
twenty, Grant twenty, Jackson twenty, Harrison twenty, 
John Brown twenty, Earl Brown twenty-two. Total two 
hundred and eighteen. Sign name of the club.” 

The telegraphic reports made by each club should 
be immediately confirmed in writing. As the scores 
are received they will be sent to the sporting week- 
lies and other papers interested for publication. 

In case any club desires to receive by wire the 
scores made by any or all of the other clubs competing 
in the race, it is understood that they will be sent 
this information by each club, provided the club re- 
ceiving same is willing to pay for the telegram, or 
telegrams. 

The Du Pont Powder Company has offered a suit- 
able trophy to the club making the highest aggregate 
score in the five matches. 

Interstate Rules to govern all points not covered 


by the above. 


Knollwood Country Club. 

R. W. Henderson, with a handicap of ten, after 
“killing” 85 birds for a total of 95, annexed the honors 
yesterday in the t1oo-bird event at the weekly shoot 
of the Knollwood Country Club. W. W. Pell, the 
scratch man, was the runner-up, with a score of 8s. 
W. Crampton, another scratch man, who finished well 
down the list in the 100-bird event, with a score of 
73, accounted for the Take Home Trophy, with 39 
clean shots out of a possible 50. The scores follow: 

100-Bird Shoot, Handicap.—Won by R. W. Hender- 
son, (10,) 85; W. W. Pell, (scratch.) 85; C. F. Fox, 
(Gio,) 82; F. F. Wilcox, (12,) 81; W. H. Sykes, (12,) 
76; F. M. Wilson, (12,.) 74; W. Crampton, (scratch,) 
73; W. H. Merrill, (15,) 67; A. McAvoy, (scratch,) 53. 

Take Home Trophy.—Won by W. Crampton, 309. 


Du Pont Trapshooting Club. 
Wilmington, Del., December 27, 1913. 

W. M. Hammond has nailed the title of champion 
of Delaware way up on the mast and all the State 
horses and all the States men do not seem able to pull 
it down again. He trailed around J. H. Minnick today, 
by a score of 83 to 77. This was the second retention for 
the title within a couple of weeks. 

The score at the end of each round of 25 follows: 
Hammond—z21, 21, 20, 21—83; Minnick—19, 21, 18, 19—77. 

J. W. Anderson, Jr., won the Class B Cup from 


Clyde Leedom, the holder, 41 to 28. Each man_ shot 


at 50 targets. 
The scores in detail in the Connable Cup contest, 


each man shooting at 25 targets, follow: 





Hdcp. Score 

yds. 
5° DEAN anv Siniv e503 oss Sem eanee 23 20 
Bes RO PUL, occ sab ousetagneeeeaessueee 18 20 
W. Tomlinson om 20 20 
D. J. Dougherty . 20 20 
H. Winchester ; 20 19 
Dr. Horace Betts .. 18 19 
ee a 16 19 
H. innick 22 18 
Victor duPont 20 18 
E. E.. duPont ...... 22 18 
W. B. Smith, Jr. 18 18 
J. W. Anderson, Jr 20 17 
i der ee 18 17 
W. J. Highfield 18 17 
le ee D . cceseccnces 22 17 
J, TF. Bapereon. «66655 cascade 22 17 
SO I Kv ecdsivcescbncge 18 17 
PED Sie cariisaccscsaeues 18 16 
WG. WOE kivcccscccsnisosae 20 16 
Wilke GOPMe ......scccvccee 20 16 
F. H. Sprimger .......... 20 15 
ee Se rr sae iS 15 
ss Wis NE wccscntncclosvaant oesca 15 
Dr. A. Patterson oss. 36 15 
C, -B. Springer os....sce 18 14 
A. ae IED seaisisic.« v0'54's sue vistabiasak'osthie 22 13 
Bae ME ME. Sedlesacvcvecsesceeneonss <<. 8 13 
Biss Rar N66 oibc'e's's 00 owanssrsinns ox -. 20 13 
Ape TION oie cccaseisitecactciesave 20 13 
a? a ORO nosis vo cwsmierasivensesc 16 13 
T.. We BERROWION | 6.56.00 cgeccnccvecscees 21 12 
R. F. Springer 16 12 
S. J. Newman .. 18 12 
Z. H. Lofland 18 12 
18 II 


W. F. Jensen 
Fa, Cy EO cccee 20 10 








E. C. Ferriday 16 10 
IF. R. Patzowsky 16 10 
E. I. LaBeaume 16 8 
Be. ESB ccsscece i6 8 
Karl Mayer ....... 16 6 
J. :T. Skelly ....... 16 23 
Fin Ds WES cs covcscs 16 2. 
a a errr rrrrrrTerrr rrr rrr re 16 21 
Cc. W. Tingle 16 19 
T. E. Doremus 20 16 
eS TRS IR wie.ciews tic soconsen se cnsiese es ve 16 13 
G. I. Sylvester 16 16 
W.. A. FOG 0. Kicscccces. 20 12 
Ce ERO canine cans qcnkuaccensesenes 16 II 
William Bright 16 II 





Knollwood Country Club. 
White Plains, December 27, 1913. 

Women will take part in trapshooting events at 
the Knollwood Country Club, White Plains, beginning 
on Sunday. In an announcement of arrangements for 
the weekly reception to women, made yesterday by 
Francis M, Wilson, chairman of the club committee 
on trapshooting, three hours were set apart for women’s 
activities at the traps on each Sunday of the season. 
From nine until eleven o’clock in the morning and in 
the hour preceding the beginning of the club’s shoot- 
ing fixtures at two o’clock women will assist in popu- 
larizing the sport by having exclusive use of the 
Knollwood Club’s new lodge and traps. 

More than twenty fair enthusiasts have welcomed 
the innovation. Mrs. Arthur Burras, Mrs. F. B. 
Mackay, Mrs. J. G. Deane, Mrs. Foster Crampton, 
Mrs. Donald Brown and Miss K. Fox have been active 
in the preliminary work in behalf of women’s events 
at the traps. The club committee has suggested changes 
in the operation of the traps that will release the clay 
pigeons with decreased speed. Should beginners among 
the women wish it, the club will provide a_ special 
platform that will bring the shooters nearer the traps 
than the regulation distance of seventeen yards. 

In widening its scope of activity the club shooting 
committee has made changes in the equipment of the 
organization that give splendid accommodations to trap- 
shooters. A new shooting lodge has been erected on 
a hill near the club house, and concrete traps have 
been installed. The outlook for shooters is east over 
the hills to the horizon, and experts declare that con- 
ditions are ideal for excellent scores. A roof over the 
shooting platform will aid in defying weather condi- 
tions. 
In a 100 clay pigeon handicap event yesterday W. 
W. Pell. scratch, tied with B. W. Henderson, who had 
a handicap of 10, each scoring &5. Foster Crampton, 
scratch, won the Take Home Trophy, at 50 birds, 
with a score of 39. Scores in the 100 clay pigeon handi- 
cap were: 

R. W. Henderson, 1o—85; W. W. Pell, 10o—85; E. 
T. Fox, 1o—82; T. F. Wilcox, 12—81; H. Sykes, 
12—76; Francis M. Wilson. 12—74; Foster Crampton, o— 
73; W. H. Merrall, 15—67; Martin McVoy, o—s3. 


Manhasset Bay Yacht Club. 


Port Washington, L. I., Sunday.—J. W. Alker with 
23 from scratch won special trophy and tied on a 
full from a 4 disc draw, with E. A. Sierck for monthly 
cup. Hazen Hoyt won the other two events after 
tying on a full with H. Lewis in each event. 

Van Allen, a_ professional shooter broke 100 

straight. 

The summaries: ‘ 

Du Pont Trophy (Handicap).—Twenty-five Clay 
Birds—H. L. Hoyt, d* (2), 25; H. Lewis (4), 25; 
D. E. Smith (2), 24; E. A. Sierfck (4), 24; F. R. Long 


(2), 24; M. Howland (6), 22; J. O’Brien (7), 21; J. 
W. Altier (4), 20; C. M. Gould (7), 19. Shoot off won 
by Mr. Hoyt, Jr. *J. Van Allen (0), 25. 

December Cup ( ne, a Clay Birds 
—H. L. Hoyt, Jr. (2), 25; T. H. Lewis (4), 25; E. A. 
Sierck (4), 24; O’Brien (7), 23; J. W. Alker (4), 
23; F. R. Long (2), 22; M. Howland (6), 21; C. 6 
Gould (7), 20. Shoot off won by Mr. Hoyt, Jr. *J. 
Van Allen (0), 25. 

Yearly Trophy (Handicap).—Twenty-five Clay Birds 
—jJ. W. Alker (4), 25; E. A. Sierck (4), 75 F. R. 
Long (2), 25; M. Howland (6), 24; H. L. Hoyt, Jr. 
(2), 24; T. H. Lewis (4), 23; C. M. Gould (7), 20; J. 
O’Brien (7), 17. *J. Van Allen (0), 25. : 

Special Trophy (Scratch).—Twenty-five Clay Birds 
—J. Van Allen, 25; J. W. Alker, 23; F. R. Long, 21; 
E. A. Sierck, 19; C. M. Gould, 16. 

*Professional. 


Lakanoo Boat Club. 

Burlington, N. J., Dec. 26.—The Lakanoo Boat Club, 

of Burlington, N. J., has lately taken up_ blue rock 

shooting as an additional winter sport, and find that 

interest in it is on the increase. We held our first 

shoot on Thanksgiving Day. Since then we have held 
several shoots on Saturday afternoons. 

On Christmas morning we held the best shoot yet, 

and I give you below the score, twenty-five birds per 

man: 









s 5 ¢ 5s 5 3% a. TF. 

Ds “CMOMIOOOE ois ccc cocanccwase 3% 3 °s 2 ie. So 
WIRED TOME ccccscnwesccncness se SE 24.0 eee 
Benjamin F. Cook a ae ee ee me 
,: MEINE OER ciaa'sininease ed pia.cnmecce oe 313324 8 6 & 
RE IE hceudcsussceésacadeess 23343 1§ lo 25 
ee SO ere 38822 eue se 
Walter Aaronson .. ° $4.3 OBS 
Stanley Schuyler ........ 1234 16° 25 
Benjamin A, Sleeper ......... 2.43 8 17 25 
ate 2, MROOOET Sensis «2 2s 22 a 
ee error 2i313: 3 3S 
Charles Stehlinger .............+. i. $a O28 2 
Waesen: “F.C csinsescescccce 22.t3 6-4 
TRGORES WGI oc ciccscsccevcones . £2 £2-e-e e 
Howard Ty Baylies. ccccsccccecsse ’ 2-3. 8 oS ee 
Benjamin H. Goodher............. PS ow PA ee eS 
Goodwin Stockton .......ccccccses eB Uy Sgt cee er 


ee: le A as kccvacatahesceses < inne nee mtr ee 
HENRY B. FORT. 
The Westy Hogans’ 1914 Shoot. 

York, Pa., Dec. 23.—The Westy Hogan shoot in 1914 
will be held the week following the Grand American 
Handicap. This probably will be the first time on record 
when the two greatest trapshooting tournaments in the 
country followed each other so closely. The Westy 
Hogans were right on the job after the Interstate As- 
sociation at its recent annual meeting decided to hold 
the G. A. H. in Dayton, Ohio, during the week begin- 
ning Sept. 6, for the Hogans concluded to make_ the 
dates for their shoot Sept. 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19. They 
did this for obvious reasons. The Westy Hogan shoot 
is always held about the middle of September and as 
this tournament is to the East what the Grand American 
Handicap is to the West, the Hogans believe that it 
will be about the biggest thing in trapshooting circles 
next year to have their shoot follow the G. A. H. with 
only three days intervening. It is the intention of the 
Hogans to make the program for their 1914 tournament 
so attractive that it will draw at least a couple of car- 
loads of contestants in the G. A Therefore one of 
the Westy Hogan slogans from now on will be: “A 
Special ‘Westy Hogan Train from Dayton to Atlantic 
City.” The Westy Hogan shoot. will be bigger and _bet- 
ter than ever in 1914. A special effort will be made to 
have the “grounds” restored to one of the piers at the 
famous New Jersey resort. In any event the tournament 
will be fully up to the standard set by past tourna- 
ments of this popular organization. 


Birmingham Gun Club. 

Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 20.—The weather conditions 
were ideal at the Birmingham Gun Club at their weekly 
practice shoot. Good scores were made, Gentry Hillman 
breaking 97 out of his 100. Professionals Perry and 
Leland participated. Scores were made as follows: 






; Shot At. Broke. 
CRORE TRRRONRM oieis cee accnncedocceons 100 97 
Nn RS MOMUIOLL ¢ kncnccacesnctioascdnce's 100 89 
ER SIO occa csececstacveecescsacs 100 84 
NC ENE ccs sasaathaokhstschsuneesense 100 81 
Rohs te PERU “cane dcaustngaeebe decks 100 80 
Oe FOOLED vaccrsdweseicvaccccvessos +» 100 79 
Dr. Mortimer Jourdan.. +. 100 70 
Dr. W. M. meee HS 100 70 
Dr. A. A. Walker... — 66 
BEG on cavcnarbtadiecstabwaesadsenauved 100 65 


The Shoot at Claymont. 
Wilmington, December 27, 1913. 

Trapshooters of Holly Oak, Bellevue and Clay- 
mont held a turkey shoot at Claymont today. After the 
shoot a meeting was held for the purpose of organizing 
a gun club, and the following officers of the temporary 
organization were made: President, Percy E. Garrett; 
secretary, George Bird; treasurer, Dick Dawson. 

A committee for the selection of grounds was ap- 
pointed by President Garrett. It consists of W. G. 
Robelen, chairman; O. Bowman and George “Dad” 
Casey. 

The meeting was an enthusiastic one, and after 
getting the concensus of opinion, it was decided that 
each member present constitute himself a committee 
of one to secure additional members. Mr. Garrett, 
George Bird and others said that the club’s member- 
ship would eventually reach the hundred mark. The 
grounds committee will endeavor to select a suitable 
place within easy reach of all three places and which 
will be acceptable to all. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


TART on your fall hunt supplied with Peters Shells—the ammunition that you can 
always depend on for shooting quality and results. 
It is not necessary to use high-priced ammunition to win success at the traps or in the field. 


eo 


“STEEL WHERE STEEL BELONGS” 


SHOT-GUN SHELLS 


give real and complete satisfaction, but their cost is within the reach ofall. Barton Lewis won the U. S. 
Amateur Championship at Dayton, O., June 17, 1913 
medium priced shell for Bulk Smokeless. Chas. A. Young won the Professional Championship of the 
United States, scoring 197 out of 200 with Peters ‘‘High Gun’*—medium priced Shell for Dense Smokeless. 


Say PETERS when buying ammunition for your next tournament or hunt. 
Sportsmen’s Handy Book, with 1913 Game Laws. FREE for the asking. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Branches: 


NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 








scoring 195 out of 200 with Peters ‘* Target ’’— 


SAN FRANCISCO 


25 










CINCINNATI, OHIO 
















The turkey shoot was an exciting affair, and created 

The following scores were made: 
Broke. 

6d6eeeRceenvee 8 


much interest. 


eee, ER ucncenane nde 


William PRURDOTE cciccesccs 
EN ervencaceccaes 
Dt: EE Sedeecceeensces 


William Dawson 
W. G. Robelen 


Geeeme, CaSOy .cccccccscces 
Be Ic ccucaasenccivess 
A, TER. cccccsccccosccce 
George Big c.cecccccccccee 


Harry Guest 
O. Bowman 
William Casey 


E. R. Calvin, upon being declared 
the bird again in competition, and another shoot 


Broke. 


it resulted: 


EB, -e, CaRe cc cctsccccnssce 
RB, PGA occcccccscccvcce 
Dr. WRROM .nccccccccccees 
Jith CRO: ccvccccvcccccss 
William Dawson 

George Casey ... i 
William Casey ............ 
Wa Ge. BOMGIOE ce ceccccnes 
William Halbert .......... 
RR eee 
R. L. Baldwin as 
H. Hemphill ..ccccsccccecss 
GO, SEE sanccvccevecses 
FE SE Sad evenisccesss 
ss eae 


George Bird ........ 
Young Halbert 


G. Lloy 


Bill MeCorley i. ..cccccccees 

















Cleveland ( Gun Club. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 21.—The regular weekly. club 


shoot of the Cleveland Gun Club, 


I 
the winner 


Shot At. 


10 
10 
10 
10 


MMManannnnnnnun Ui Ulin og 


held on Saturday 


afternoon, Dec. 20, at shooting park, Mayfield Road, 


Stop 10-A, was in keeping with the times, 
shooters taking part in the contests. 


The d 


eighteen 
ay was a 


real one, with good light and_no wind, and could not 
have been better if ordered. The high gun honor was 
taken in by Mr. E. S. Rogers, with a score of 93 out 


too. Mr. Rogers had just 
hunting trip from the South, 


and some of the 


returned home from a 
boys 


thought they had him, but they will have to try again, 
as the week with the birds was just what he wanted, 
and to & away with the bunch was just like eating 


pie—so 


e good hereafter, boys. 


The following are the scores: 

Semi-annual Trophy, Fifty Targets.—Rogers, handi- 

cap 16, 46; Doolittle, 45; Lincoln, 45; Dibble, 44; Brown, 

44; Grant, 443 ,eendee 43;. Stevens, 42; Williams, 40; 
a 


Thorp, 38; 
well, 34. 


eslee, 38; Harris, 36; Tobey, 34; Rock- 





Annual Trophy, Fifty Targets.—Dibble, handicap 16, 
48: Lincoln, 48; Weeden, 47; Rogers, 47; Doolittle, 45; 
Brown, 44; Stone, 44; Blakeslee, 43; Shulters, 43; Harris, 
42; Stevens, 41; Grant, 40; Rockwell, 39; Williams, 39; 
Tobey, 38; Hartman, 36; Thorp, 34; Rosenfelder, 31. 

F. H. WALLACE, Financial Secretary. 


Bayside Yacht Club. 
Bayside, December 25, 1913. 

Frederick R. Long carried off the honors at the 
Christmas shoot, winning all three events. In each 
of two events he broke 22 of 25 and in the third 
event at 25 targets, he killed 16. W. H. Johns _in- 
creased the ambient atmosphere with the dust of 42 
and his sixteen-year-old son destroyed 50. John G. 
Deistler smashed 46. 


Independent Gun Club. 
Reading, Pa., Dec. 20.—Summaries: 








JRmeR FOO hnecceccs ccquacnceavececesens 112022222022102—12 
Fy Ey EEE vecuadstuceocees «ees  210212220222020—I1 
Bs BEPONNE cc teceencescenecs 221220222202022—I2 
EO TRS ess cacttecauedécies 221212222022222—14 
ORME WEGNER. ccarevevsteces 202222222021222—13 
ME vataaccanddaguceceaeuncces 212202021202222—12 
DL. atetdidddcepiubdecereenee «++  222222202222222—14 
Ee Ga. COME accra ccdvakdedcoevsceastieas 122212022221222—14 
WINE iacdeccadededsncvecdecetesseudenat 222000220222222—I1 
RNIN. 54 salnnad cceveousdrnegieue aa 220102022222022—11 
i OO ee Serres OOIIIIIOZII2110—11 
C. Melot 001202220120202— 9 
Marberger 202222212122222—14 
F. Miller ... + 220222020222222—13 
M. Kern « « «221222222012220—13 
PRED  viidiadcved cncevevanuustacceqesaqunees 2022222021 11212—13 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
W. J. Holmes, the crack Bon Air archer, and Dr. Hertig, 
of the Pittsburgh Athletic Association, shot a very close 
team round match on the Bon Air range Saturday after- 
noon, Dec. 13. Score: Dr. Hertig, 94-518; Mr. Holmes, 
1-513. 

’ "On the morning of the 14th James S. Jiles and W. 
J. Holmes, on one side, defeated G. W. Postgate and 
Dr. Hertig on the other, in a team round match. A high 
wind lowered the score somewhat, as Mr. Jiles had been 
going at a soo clip for several weeks. Score: 








W. J. Holmes....... 93-4550. L. Hertig........ 91-451 
Ts Be FOB s 0 csseece. 83-373G. W. Postgate..... 72-324 

176-926 163-875 
Total score of team of four, 339-1601. oO. 4. H. 


Jersey City Gun Club. 

Jersey City, N. J., Dec. 23.—The turkey and chicken 
shoot of the Jersey City Gun Club was very well at- 
tended considering the inclement weather, as the indi- 
cations were for a stormy day early in the morning 
and at noon it began to blow hard and rain and kept 
on blowing harder and raining harder until at 3 P. M. 
it was a regular gale from the southeast and the rain 
so heavy the shooters could hardly see the targets—and 


these were the conditions under which the shoot ended 
at dark. Only ten had the courage to shoot through the 
entire program, and of these L. Colquitt was high gun 
with 71 per cent., which will give one some idea of 
the elements the shooters had to contend with. Al. 
Ivins won the fifty bird event for a ten-dollar gold 
piece. Several professionals were in attendance. H. H. 
Stevens, of U. M. C. Co., had charge of the office, as 
has been his custom for several years past at our poul- 
try shoots. Neaf Apgar, of Peters Co., Tom Davis, of 
Winchester Co., Carl Von Lengerke, of U.S. Cartridge 
Co., H. S. Welles, of Dead Shot Powder Co., and Jack 
Fanning, of Du Pont Co., all helped to keep things 
moving when some of the boys needed a little coaxin 
to induce them to get out on the firing line. Mr. an 
Mrs. A. Randall came over from New York, and Mrs. 
Randall didn’t mind the wind and rain, and when some 
of the men cried enough she was ready to take their 
place in the squad, and not only took their place but 
shot_as good as the others of her squad. 





DUOMUE sc caaveccdeesens ee St Ee BS ee ee oe 
Pw asastadiccccvies 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 50 
Dr. Bi T Culver. cccccéee 1). % I§ 39-19 12.39 3 «. 
iE SN eavnckeaceeehs 144 8 11 15 9g 16 10 17 
Ce Ge PES didesodcewacdas IS 17 17 14 13 13 12 14 
R. C. Sheppard .......... 3 0: 3 7 © @ © tx. 
A. Te BWINS ....cccccreses 15 16 14 10 16 14 12 9 40 
Wee IE. ccceuseaane Sunwmwuwun 6 ¢ 2 Ss 
R. Young ....-cccccccceee 17 15 12 14 17 16 II 10 33 
DEE iaicks <cenaaosuoe ee aa es ee ae 
A. Heil  ..ccvcvccccccccess 13 19 I§ 10 I2 12 12 Il 3§ 
; DOIN hc cdiccdccese 7weuewsesptwy? Fs 
A. Jackson. ee 1 SO MH IG It IS 16-8 
Thomson 16 1§ 16 15 15 II 
Healy 5 913 91% #741 
S. ROSE dccccsncecceccecas a4 $43 
ey "ere 16 14 II 10 12 10 10 9 2% 
P. Von Boeckman ....... 13 36 29 13 10 9 3 8 a. 
Din. Weer Ne ece.ctecseds 18 16 I§ 10 14 13 16 16 32 
Ts OEE weatausseicccqites 2S. a8 .6 -@- $2 1EZS uc 
J. S. Thompson .......... 10 16 14 12 12 If 12 14 2% 


C. W. Billings ... 


cone 06-18 10 123 138 1S OD 
RRR irs cdnancucses ne @ F MOS Bere es 
H. H. Shannon . ooe 196 3 2) 18 OO 
F. W. Kent ..... Ww 6B ew FS <. 
J. Whitley ...... 2 $8 ¢ 6 we 47 14 
a eee 12 14 12 13 17 10 oe 


1o 8 15 ae Bee 
13 8 13 I 19 





BIG dda dd ceestcccce cen ee <c we, J ee 
Ge? Fe ees OI cc ccves eat Faia GSS} eee eat eae 
Mrs. W. Randall ........ “e <ea™ wal ee Wa Seen 
WAM diss vescctenscedce eee ee ee eee 
ee SS eer és, ee’. dai Ras 1k Lee ae 
SEE, B. SteGen®) sccsccccce 17 18 17 14 14 If 10 12 30 
TE Gy DORMER. n6<ccnedens 4-13 6. % 4 3% 4. se 
*Neaf Apgar Godocnesscess 17.18 14 16 16 17 16 17 

errr “4 7 ws 2 6é 

PE, SN Rac ntcddacentuns es ae oe oe ee et | 
*C. Von Lengerke ....... os, co ae, 06 2$ GY MB ce cc 


*Professionals. 


































FOREST AND STREAM 





Boston Athletic Association. 
Weekly Shoot at Riverside. 
Saturday, December 20, 1913. 

















. Bk. H’p Tot. Bk. H’pT 


Scores.—Whitney, 
is, 196%; Blinn, 195%; 


H. Richards Winner of Take-Home Trophy, 






Five Pairs. —Dickey, 9; Williams, 
den, 73 Snow, 7; Beer, 7; Davis, 7; Osborn, 6; Staples, 
; Owen, 5; Carlton, 2. 
Conditions.—Bright, i 
Cc 





Lakewood, WN. 
the J. Luther Bright a trophy 
in the first shoot on the new Laurel House Gun Club 


He scored * in a 100 clay bird shoot. 


Five Pairs hire ehaeta: rf Windad 
; Ellis, 9; Tucker, 7; Dickey, 


Trophy—Scratch—E. J. Luther Bright, 81; 


Winner of Take Trophy—Handicap—F. Potts, 80; Paul N. Coburn, 78; Dr. 
Conditions—Perfect. 


CHARLES C. CLAPP, 








Montclair, N. 
seventh leg in the trophy shoot at, the Mont 
Club today, after shooting off_a tie Witit we 
at twenty-five clay pigeons. 


y, December 25, 


Bk. H’p Tot B’k H’pfToTot. Bk. H’pTot 


PASIAN OAAAM 
* eWONA 


- & 


_uU 


peaches nase sit . Trophy. 


th 


40; P. R. ‘Towne (5 Di 30. 

President’s Cup, One Hundred Clay 
cap).—G. G. Stephenson, _Jr. (12), 94; E. H. Lott (0), 85; 
; F. B. Stephenson’ (0),~82; J. 
C. M. Come (sc), 77; F. S. — (12), 
72°. P. R. ae (10), 723 Dr. 
(15), 705 N. Apgar (0), 


Sons 


Sa) 


new 


Paes — (8), 84; 





Sauer (0), 713 
iM. Wilson Oh, 66 
rophy, One Hundred’ ry Birds (Handi- 
cap).—G. G. Stephenson, Jr. (12), 87; J 

N. Ape (o), 85; E. H. Lott (0), &4: F 
. Hopkins (0), 81; 
Camp (25), 79; Dr. 
Gog 773 W. Sykes (10), 75; F. § 
nee off, Fifty Clay Birds (Handicap). —J. 

. G. Stephenson, Jr. (6), 45. 


Crescent Athletic Club. 

Bay Ridge, Dec. 27.—Despite a biting northwest wind 
that numbed their trigger fingers the trap-shooters of 
the (Crescent Athletic Club made some fairly - scores 
in their ‘regular weekly shoot today. Clinton R 
won three of the six events. 
Take-Home Trophy, One Hundred Clay Birds (Handi- 
G3) 36 R. are (12), 22, 15, 15, 15—79; J. 
Bingham (40), 8, 8, 8, 7—71; 
F. Crampton (16), 14, 
. Marshall (28), 10, 10, 8, 6—62. 


wenty- -fivé Clay Birds (Handicap).— 
Lawson (4), 20; W. W. P 
F. Crampton (4), 18; W. W. 

y C. R. James. 
sroneene s Cup, Fifty Clay Birds (Handicap).—C. R. 
Bingham (20), 35; 
32; F. Crampton (8), 28; W. 
A Leg won by C. 
Shoot.—Fifteen Clay Birds “(Handicap).—W. 


PRRERRA 


90 9 
oie - Williams, 8; ag 
5; Beer, 5; Whitney, 


24 
Doubles—Five Pairs. 
8; Blinn, 4; Ellis, 8; Tucker, 
Wi inner of Take Home Trophy—First prize, S. 
C. B. Tucker. 
Wisner of Special Trophy—S. A. Ellis. 
Conditions—Dull and Fine. 
CHARLES C. CLAPP, Captain. 


Boston Athletic Association. 
neem Dec. 27.—Summaries of the weekly shoot at 


second prize, 





The scores: 


7 we 10, 14, 1569; 


. James (3), a5: J. @. 
a 19: G. Bingham (10), 18; 
Marshall (7),, 17. 


Pope rmp i 


oe 


SU gh srooopson 
gore © 


" 4 
“, 
va 


i vn (14), 28 


3 





i 
| 
| 


“The Gun that Blocks the Sears” 


See how the Safety-bar (No. 4) when pushed back 
over the L-shaped ends of the Sears (No. 5) completely blocks them, making accidental discharge absolutely im- 
possible. Every Davis Hammerless Gun has the Safety that “Blocks the Sears.” 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS, 


Lock Box 707 
Established 1853 





wo 62 24 


10 40 65 20 85 


3467 


_ Shoot- off ior meoticep Trophy.—Tucker, 25, 0, 25; 
198%; 


» 191%; Adams, 191. 


9372 Doubles yee Three Best Scores. —Ellis, 26 
Winner of Take-Home Trophy, Scratch.—C. F. Mar- 
Handicap.—C. B. 
8; Mar- 


>. CLAPP, Captain. 


Laurel House Gun Club. 
27.—Arthur E. 
here this afternoon 


E. J. Westhall, 


; “Vanderhoef, 81; A. J. Mc- 

Schauffer, 80;~ Frederick 
Charles L. Lindley, 
. and John P. Haines, 74. 


Montclair Gun-Club. 
J., Dec. 27™—Charles L. 


Marine and ‘Field Club. 
Dec. 27.—Results at 
Beach traps of "the Marine and Field Club today were 


*Monthly Club, 
Stephenson, Jr. 
kins (4), 44; F. 
30; IN. oe (0), 39; a 


Fifty Clay Birds ee —G. 
E. H. Lott (0), 
S. Hyatt (6), 42; 
I. Camp (12), 
ae - Sauer “(0), 33; W. 
(10), 333 Fe M. Wilson tae 

Shoot-off for December Cap, ape Clay Birds (Handi- 
S. P. Hopkins (4), 


Birds (Handi- 


e. eee (0), 
38; J. F. James 
Sykes 


Hyatt (12), - 


R. James. 





Send for our 
large Catalog 
and see what a 


high grade gun. 


you can buy for 
a low price. 
Nine 


Grades 


It isa Safe “Safety.” 
ASSONET, MASS., U. S. “i: 


Whitney won 


Other 


Bush won the 
airetin 
. England 
Mr. Bush v won by a imatgin 


the Bath 


Sykes 


- a (0), 87; 

Stephenson 
Pr. BR. Towne (10), 793 
Sauer (0), 77; F. M. Wilson 


. James 


. James 


S. Lawson 


J. S. Lawson @). 


January 3, 1914. 





W. ‘Pell (1), 13; J.-S. ca @), 12; + renee (2), 
12; W. W. Marshall (4), 11. Won by Ww 

w ae Shoot. —Fifteen’ Clay Birds Handica ).—W. 

. (Marshall (4), 12; R. James @ 13; re apW. 
Oo, 211; G. Bingham oS) 10; W. W. Pel (1), 10; F. 
Crampton (2), 7. 

Shoot-off, enners ey Birds (Handicap).—W. W. 
Marshall (4), -<. James (1), 9. ; 

Trophy Shoot. Suited Clay Birds (Handicap).—W. 
W. Marshall (4), 15; F. Cone (2), 11; W. W. Pell 
(1), 11; i. S. Lawson (2), 11; C. R. James (1), 9. Won 
by Marshall. 


: New York Athletic Club. 

Pelham Manor, Dec. 27.—R. L. Spotts was high 
scratch gun “ee, © breaking _ out of 100. The other 
winners were A Currie, P. S. Sheldon, C. De Quill- 
feld, Conrad Stein, E. R. De Wolf and D. L. Culwer. 
Conditions were none too good, as there was a heavy 
breeze blowing, which not only deflected the clay birds, 
but also chilled the marksmen. 

The summaries follow: 

‘Monthly Handicap.—C. W. Billings, 2—24; R. R. 
Debacher, o—15; D. L. Culver, 2—19; ‘Conrad ae 
4—18;. A. W. Currie, 6—25; R. L. Spotts, o—19; E. 
De ‘Wolf, 4—23; C. J. Stein, 6—17; G. J. Corbett, sa 
J. G. Batterson, 4—24; F. A. Hodgman, 1—22; O. C. 
Grinnell, 2—22; James Brite, 5—19; T. Lenane, Jr., 4—22; 
D. F. McMahon, Jr., 2—22; J. S. Brandenburg, Ee - 
H. Vanderveer, 2—21; W. B. Ogden, 2—20; A. E. Ran- 
ney, 2—18; C. De Quillfeld, o—15; F. A. Baker, fae 
P. S. Sheldon, —<— H. H. Duden, 3—19; G. F. Pelham, 
3-18. Winner, A. W. Currie. 

Club cach W. Billings, 2-20; R. R. Debacher, 
1—19; D. L. Culver, 2—18; Conrad Stein, 3—22; A. 
Currie, 6—22; R. L. Spotts, o—21; E. R. De Wolf, 3-24; 
C. J. Stein, ‘6—21; 33 Corbett, 3—22; J. G. Batterson, 
4—23; F. A. Hodgman, 1—14; O. C. Grinnell, 2—22; 
James Brite, 5—19; T. Lenane, Jr., 3—16; D. F. Mec- 
“Mahon, Hy J._I. Brandenburg, 5—24; J. H. Vander- 


“veer, I— W. B. O gden, 3—18; A. E. Ranney, 2—21; 
» CyDe Outta, -—* F. A. Baker, 5—21; P. S. Shel- 
don, 6—25; H. H. Duden, 4—21; G. F. Pelham, 3-21. 


Winner, P. S. Sheldon. 

-Accumulation Cup.—C. W. Billings, 2-20; R. R. De- 
bacher, 4—23; D. L. Culver, 1—21; Conrad Stein, 1—20; 
A. W. Ts 6—21; R. L. Spotts, o—22; E. R. De Wolf, 
2—22; C. J. Stein, 6—18; G. J. Corbett, 1—18; J. G. Bat- 
terson, ‘4-243 F. A. Hodgman, 1—22; O. C. Grinnell, 
2—20; James es 5—19; T. Lenane, Jr., 3—18; D. F. 
McMahon, 1— ; J. I. Brandenburg, 5—z1; J. H. Vander- 
veer, 2—19; W. °B Ogden, 2—21; A. Ranney, 2—25 
De Quillfeld, o-16; F. A. Baker, s—18; P. S§. Sheldon, 
6—18; H. H. Duden, 4—22; G. F. Pelham, 3-22. 

Winner, C. De Quillfeld. 

Travers Island ay —C. W. Billings, 2—21; R. R. 
Debacher, 4—21; D. L. Culver, 1—20; Conrad Stein, 2—24; 
A. W. Currie, 6—19; RL. mages, o—22; E. R. De Wolf, 
2—24; C. J. Stein, 6—15; J Corbett, 3—22; J. G. 
Batterson, 4—21; F. A. Hodgman, o—20; O. C. Grinnell, 
2—19; James Brite, -% »Lenane, Jr., 2—20; 
McMahon, ota de 7. Ue Brandenburg, 5—22; J. H. Van- 
ay 2—21; = a oe A. E. Ranney, 2—22; 

De Quillfeld, 0-22; BB eater, ia 21; P. S. Shel- 
aa 6—19; H. H. Duden, 4-1 elham, 2—24. 

Winner.—Conrad Stein, a ter ee off with De Wolf 
and Pelham. 

Distance Cup.—C. W. Billings, 18—18; R. R. De- 

bacher, 16—14; D. L. Culver, 19—20; Ceased ‘Stein, Be Welk 
A. W. Currie, 16—17; R. L. Spotts, 21—17; E. 
17—20; C. J. stole 16—9; G. J. Corbett, igs J 
Batterson, 17—143 A. Hod man, 18—18; ridpel, 
19—15; James wie: 16—16; Lenane, Ny a5 
MoMahon, 20—12; Le & Brandénburg, 17—15; Nar 
eee 19—15; W. B. Ogden, 19—18; A. E. Ranney, 
19—13; (C. De Quillfeld, 16—16; F. A. Baker, 16—13; 
PS. ” Sheldon, 16—13; H. H. Duden, 16—20; G. F. Pel- 
ham, 17—17. 

Winner—E. R. De Wolf. 

Variety Cup.—C. W. Billings, 15; 3 . _ Debacher, 73 


D. L. Culver, 21; Conrad Stein, 7; \A. Currie, 10; 
= L. Spotts, 13; E. e De Wolf, 15; Z i Stein, 12; 
J. on 12; J. G. Batterson, 10; Hodgman, 


i Grinnell, 155 oe Brite, 13; 5. F, ModMahon, 
Be Quillfeld, 
+ Fie. L. a 
Handicap Shoot.—C. W. Billings, 77 (8), 75; R. R. 
Debacher, 66 (12), 78; D. L. Culver, P o, 7s Conrad 


Stein, 74 (10), es A. W. Currie, 63 Ob. a : % L. tts, 
84 (0), 8; E. R. De Wolfe, 82 (11 es Ey, tein, 
48 (24), 72; G. J. Caper. 78 (10), 3 G. ede 


75 (16), 91; F. A. Hodgman, 75 (3), “i: . 4 re 
75 (8), 83; James Brite, 55 (20), 75; T. ae Jr., 6 

irs), 775 D. F. McMahon, 66 (3), +3, es Brandenburg, 
69 (20), » Bo; J H. Vanderveer, 72 (7. 79% W. one 

70 (9), 79; A. E. Ranney, 78 (8), 86; C. e Quil feld, 
72. (0), 72; 'F. A. Baker, & (20), b. "p. Sheldon 55 
(24), 79; H. H. Duden, 66 (15), 81; G. E Pelham, 74 


(14), 88. 

Winner—R. L. Spotts (scratch), E. R. De Wolf 
(handicap). 

Shoot-off os monthly prize won by W. B. Ogden, 
2—25; second, A. W. Currie, 6—21. 


Larchmont Yacht Club, 
Larchmont, N. Y., Dec. 28—Tom Lenane broke fifty- 
three straight and won three events as well. The De- 
cember Cup became his permanent property. Ralph K. 
Spotts took his usual high gun. The summaries: 
December ~- , Handicap), Twenty-five Cla Bin. 
T. Lenane, - Yrs » 2; H Duden (4) 8 
Cahill il @sg pareutes (3). 25; S alsiend a) 
25; ee no ys — (0), oti. W 
i den @, 23; Dr. e wit e (3), 2p O C. Hoy! 
R. - Spot ©, 22; G. Lend a k (a) 223 
short $2 G. J. Corbett (2), 21; A. Fitzgerald 
Shoot-off won by T. Lenane, Jr. Ba won by 
i Jr., with two legs 
Visitors’ Cup (Handicap), Twenty-five Clay Mirte- = 
T. Lenane, Jr., 25 straight; T. J. McCahill (3), 25; H 















Fitzget 
(10), 1 
by T. 
His 
Birds.- 
McCah 
T. Ler 
127; W 
112; R. 
Wolfe, 


Que 
score § 
Queens 
27. Th 
gunner: 
Messrs. 
Kingst¢ 
Among 
and C. 

Wor 

colum 

By 


Ss ae 
D. K, 

Guggenl 
Ningsto 
Von Bo 
Magnoli 
Dr. Mai 
Chandle 
Healey 
C. F. V 
Hook 2 
McVoy 
H. H. S 




















































(2),. 


son 


ill- 
rer. 
ivy 
‘ds, 


nan, 
hon, 


irad 
otts, 
fein, 
‘son, 
nell, 


surg, 

en, 
feld, 
n 55 
> 74 
Wolf 


den, 
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TRAP SHOOTING AT NEW ROCHELLE YACHT CLUB 





H. Duden (4), 25; R. K. Spotts (6), 25; W. B. Short (3), 
25; G. J. Corbett (2), 25; W. E. Ferguson (3), 25; S. 
Halstead (5), 25; D. F. McMahon (0), 24; O. C. Hoyt 
(6), 24; R. L. Spotts (0), 23; G. Lembeck (2), 23; A. W. 
Fitzgerald (5), 21; Dr. E. R. De Wolfe (3), 20; W. B. 
Ogden (2), 20; J. I. Brandenberg (4), 109. 

Take-Home Trophy (Handicap), Twenty-five Clay 
Birds.—A. W. Fitzgerald (5), 25; S. Halstead (5), 25; 
D. F. McMahon (1), 25; G. Lembeck (2), 25; T. Lenane, 
Jr... @), 28; B Spotts (0), 24; W. B. Short (3), 24; 
W. E. Ferguson (3), 24; J. I. Brandenberg (4), 24; T. J. 
McCahill (3), 23; W. B. Ogden (2), 23; H. H. Duden 
(4), 22; R. K. Spotts (6), 22; Dr. E. R. De Wolfe (3), 21; 
G. J. Corbett (0), 20; O. C. Hoyt (6), 18. Shoot-off won 
by A. W. Fitzgerald. 

Accumulation Cup (Handicap), Fifty Clay Birds.—T. 
I. McCahill (6), 50; O. C. Hoyt (12), 50; W. E. Fergu- 
son (6), 50; H. H. Duden (6), 49; G. Lembeck (4), 
A. W. Fitzgerald (10), 47; T. Lenane, Jr. (6), 46; R. L. 
Spotts (0), 46; W. B. Short (6), 46; G. J. Corbett (4), 46; 
D. ‘F. McMahon (2), 46; S. Halstead (10), 46; R. K. 
Spotts (12), 45; W. B. Ogden (4), 43; J. I. Brandenburg 
(8), 42; Dr. E. R. De Wolfe (6), 37. Shoot-off won by 
T. J. ‘McCahill. 

Handicap Cup, One Hundred and eats tae Clay 
Birds.—T. Lenane, Jr. (17), 125; T. J. MoCahill (15), 125; 
H. H. Duden (16), 125; W Ferguson (15), 125; 8 
Halstead (25), 121; G. Lembeck (10), 119; D. F. McMa- 


hon (5), 119; O. C. Hoyt (30), 117; R. L. Spotts (0), 117; ° 


W. B. Short (15), 117;_R. K. Spotts (30), 116; A. W. 
Fitzgerald (25), 113; G. J. Corbett (8), 112; W. B. Ogden 
(10), 109; Dr. E. R. De Wolfe (15), 101. Shoot-off won 
by T. Lenane, Jr. 

High Scratch Trophy, One Hundred and Fifty Cla 
Birds.—R. L. Spotts, 141; D. F. McMahon, 136; T. 7. 
McCahill, 133; W. E. Ferguson, 133; G. Lembeck, 132; 
T. Lenane,. Jr., 131; H. H. Duden, 129; G. J. Corbett, 
127; W. B. Short, 125; W. B. Ogden, 115; S. Halstead, 
112; R. K. Spotts, 107; O. C. Hoyt, 106; Dr. E. R. De 
Wolfe, 106; and A. W. Fitzgerald, soz. 


The Queens Club. 


Queens, N. Y., Dec. 30.—I am enclosing herewith the 
score sheets of a turkey shoot which was held at the 
Queens Club, Queens, Long Island, on Saturday, Dec. 
27. There were ten turkeys given out to the ten highest 
gunners, and the following members’ were victorious: 
Messrs. McLemore,.Ferrill, Van Allen, Morrell, Huegins, 
Kingston, Schenck, F. M. Lambert, Guggenheim, Smith. 
Among those present were Mr. H. A. Kellar, J. Fanning 
and C. Von Lengerke, professionals. 

Would like to have you print these scores and add 
i column of news. 

By doing so you will greatly oblige, 








Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM T. BREMER, Scorer. 
I 2 3 4 Hp. Total. 
S. BE. Vee Allen <.s0scss 21 ae 2 8&8 
DD, Ge OONOL < occn redness 19 . 28 14 17 15 87 
Guggenheim .........%.06- 16 20 17. 20 10 83 
KS ov x20 vie covesacnes 22 18 19 16 10 = 85 
Von Boeckman ........... 19 190 a3—-s« 81 
Magnolia ...... « 3 15 17 21 12 77 
Dr. Martin .. 16 16 17 16 6 71 
CHR eer ivceeecne 18 15, 16 19 10 78 
HIGGS redaas sce stbccersa.s 13°: 5 eo ae! ae 
C.. Fee SBIBIOW » «os c'eccces we me" 28 se 8 82 
FUE OD ic dec cckscesse 17 18 18 9 - 63 
a errr 14. 20 16 15 12 77 
i, 2. Shannon ........... 22 14 21 13 $..% 
OO ee oe 16 18 os 74 
Dr. Schenck -........ i. we ee EE ee ee 
C. Von Lengerke 18 20 17 14 69 
]. BE FART oscccsee > &. mo Si ok eS 
SUPE caeeceBecceecese 19 10 14) 15 14 «= 82 
TIM esaukeasncacs 18 17 16 20 15 8 
McLemore ......... 21 oi 8 8 90 
GC. EIBWRPE: « ceviecovce 14 1% 23 10 6 (lis oo 
LI. cheacstar< 2 I 5 I 20 39 
SiGGM ics acaccs 14 II 16 4 ©@ 9 
sivivesy cents 5 


ee 18 21 18 17 81 
je ee eS 12 18 17 II 5 73 
Ps ee NRE ocr cecaces 21 20 17 12 15 85 
ie, SINE  < cakeceucnatan 18 19 37 





“Professionals. 


Little Falls Gun Club. 

Little Falls, N. J., Dec. 25.—The Little Falls Gun 
Club held two successful shoots last week on their 
grounds at Little Falls, N. J. We are much encouraged 
to see new shooters coming out each week; especially 
so, aS many are handing their applications in and be- 
coming active members, so that the future of the club 
looks very bright. 


There will be a shoot New Year’s afternoon, after 
which the club will be closed until Jan. 17, when the 
next regular shoot will be held. 


On Christmas Day there were fifteen shooters out, 
and the scores were good, considering the rain, which 
fell the latter part of the afternoon. The so-bird event 
in which the club put up six prizes, was won by H. 
S. Sindle, who broke 43; Cleve Speer was second with 
40, and Sam Comly third with 36. The last three prizes 
went to J. H. Francisco, Charles Hudson and E L. 
Klotz, who broke 35 each. Following are the scores: 


CHRISTMAS SHOOT. 


4 2% Ss 









J. H. Francisco 19 : 35 14 
Wm. Kussmaul ae, ae 21 33 14 
CR IE Sacgdcencsatadadecastaguaens 23 «23 «40~—~=«COo2 
CTS  BENOU. ain 6 ses ciwdvcccconcceees ‘oa 18 35 17 
Sam. Comly ..... soe sy 36 

H. S. Sindle. a) er ae 

C. Canizzaro .. a 16 (31 

De MED oi cdied na ctdvesnviccccdaaaets ii ve 28 
PRO INE oc nsieniccicccccvsecunes a 20 3 

Pe I eax cad dacdestcs ick ce cccuvande <a 29 

We ie SE scanedecssncascuuvecsdcagans a aa 35 

Ce cindvanadinnediccaacsnscamed wa Ss ae ka 
Fe Bi TIED x cc aint cosccscccccccscdccs 15 | er 17 
Fe. GID dh adcncvcnestcescacscccesesees at a “4 10 
James Madden .....cccccccccccsccseeces 


8 “i ba ‘a 
On Saturday there were twenty taking part. H. S. 
Sindle again took first prize with 46 out of 50, Sam 
Comly was second with 42, S. G. Francisco third with 
41; Charles Hudson, Cleve Speer and P. H. Doremus 
were tied for the next three prizes with 39 each; Ed 
Jacobus was seventh with 38, and F. M. Sindle with a 
score of 36 took what was left. Following are the 
scores: 












I 2 3 4 
25 25 50 25 
Ce: CN aceasta hshadenunedion 18 P 39 
a Bee BND. ccs ecccetiencneeswodddeon 19 : 39 a 
Ley ENE ns céduwntucnadkedtaascuesas 21 i 46 24 
Bel Wie NN ras ovine ke cnaiceccavdaendats 17 4 35 a 
Met ids Jade cas caddaddond saauauys 17 16 23 a 
Cleve Speer . = ° 39 19 
PED a Cicucccatetanehedsadeawaenes 15 ‘ 27 ion 
EE Galdwwcexesuavadastsececobunes 18 ws 33 22 
Rr? NOE. onsewcnviccdusisdcaraseencdl 15 zs 28 20 
SENN SS akan cna teeannneddhnmaaad 24 ; 42 
PSII Atay onc cexcancuvsasioanenses “a 20 38 
We POONNNE ic occas snadeacéucketeds ei 10 21 
Be ar MN dod oa cdiusetendaddcedeae as 18 27 
ie i A Nise ndentednasavenanenekaane ne 19 36 ia 
Ee es EI. oe scvecuavessdsceveauas ea a 32 17 
Gh NON io ccccusievevsedvdcwaned acs ox 41 23 
Se ID bi conages cescdcaaucastcumione ‘a oa 35 oa 
Basse, EE “siuwdsuccackweseduadecoeuas de pa 34 
EIR «5 i vnc cendusigcgavcresesbouvas a> oa da 
Bee WE Nashax casande sicxquecanudconsuans pe és =a 21 
*Shot at 30. 
Events Nos. 1 and 2 practice; Event No. 3 prize 


event; event No. 4, leg of Du Pont Trophy Shoot. 
JESSE L. PLASS, Secretary. 


Point Breeze Gun Club. 


Nine gunmen fired at ninety pigeons yesterday 
afternoon at the Point Breeze Gun Club, and of the 
nine two tied for high money with nine kills each, the 
being J. Young and Thomas. Young overshot his fourt 
bird, but got the rest rather easily, while Thomas had 
a straight score until he called a his ninth pigeon, 
which escaping the shot fired at it enabled Young to 
et in the tie. Four men tied for second coin, Hall, 
dwards, Aiman and C. Young each grassing eight of 
their ten flyers. 

In the miss-and-out event Aiman, Thomas and C. 
Young each grabbed a turkey, the former getting 14 
kills, Thomas 15, and Young 11. 


Scores: 
WEE a vnkncs cedu cavexntaadsadedadceys 30—12202 22222—9 
I oc de cdsccvccudscedeneaguecsvuatte 30—12222 22202—9 
BE  Wiiditdacnrepxectdewesquiaranucwaden 27—10121 22101—8 
ME o vacavenestavdmaxdectseteves omen 30—12202 01222—8 
DL +. ccwinduvagetaasacnedaxade Cauiaee 30—12202 0o1222—8 
COME”... .cacucesoadthedewencudvueteges 28—11220 02222—8 
ED  siladcnnccnccnecodaitendsstanieewde Q—21022 02022—7 
OD br acc tuddeuecuveeuseseuaduareesens 28—10002 22222—7 
UN ais xo Prd tk avin us wk Keun suudexounte 28—10020 22222—7 


‘The diagrams show how the .280solid sharp point bullet pierces 
Soinches of fine Canadian pine and emerges practically intact, 
whereas the .280 Ross Sporting Copper tube bullet, patented, 
goes through only 12 inches, smashing a great holein the 
wood, This explains the tremendous shock of the .280 Sporting 
Cartridge, with copper tube bullet-(patented) and isthe reason 


why your quarry falls if fairly hit with this bullet. The Ross. 


High Velocity Rifle increases your chancesofa successful hunt. 


The Ross High Velocity, .280 sells in the U.S. at $55.00 Ross Sporting Cartridge with copper tube bullet, patented, at $7.50 per 
100, both f.0.b, New York, If your dealer cannot supply you, write for complete illustrated catalogue to 


ROSS RIFLE CO., Dept. .... QUEBEC, CANADA or POST & FLOTO, 14 READE ST., NEW YORK. 
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(Continued from page 10.) 


-of thousands of fingerling trout delivered to peo- 
ple in the section referred to, during the last 
four or five years, there have been no such re- 
sults as occurred from the early stockings with 
brook trout fry. On the contrary, the annual 
supply of trout in these waters is decreasing 
rather than otherwise, a circumstance which 
should be thoroughly investigated. 


It is hoped that the coming spring will show 
a great change in the methods adopted by the 
commission in the all important detail of actual 
placement of young trout in waters suitable for 
their future existence and growth, and that the 
state will furnish a suitable number of expert 
-custodians to accompany the consignments of fish 
to a given locality, and direct the matter of the 
planting in an intelligent manner and without 
expense to those who apply for the fish for stock: 
ing our brooks and creeks. Surely the intelli- 
gence of our people, in co-operation with the 
work of our efficient Department of Inland Fish- 
eries, can supply the too often missing link in 
the chain from hatchery to trout brook, caused 
by that last journey in the farmer’s wagon up the 
hill, which has been so often a funeral proces- 
sion, as far as the young fish were concerned. 


There has hitherto been too much secrecy 
about the putting out of the state’s fish. Men 
have been in the habit of receiving cans of trout 
and never informing even those who actually ap- 
plied for them where they had been planted. Not 
knowing where the trout had gone, conservative 
citizens could throw no safeguards about the 
young fish. The whole purpose of the receivers 
of fish hitherto has been to get all the state’s 
fish into their hands that they could, fingerlings 
always preferred, and place them with the utmost 
secrecy in some waters most convenient to their 
homes, and to treat them as their future property, 
as far as possible. As a consequence of the 
greed of such men, fish are often placed in 
streams which dry up in summer, or in those 
where they cannot live, from other causes. There 
have been also cases where the state’s fish have 
been sold to the owners of small private ponds 
to be grown for their sole benefit. 


This is an age of publicity, and the arrival 
of fish in a locality from the hatchery should be 
made a rural event. The boys should be invited 
to help put out the little visitors, and instructed 
by their teachers and parents how to protect them 
in the brooks until of full size. It would be well 
for them to hear lectures on fish propagation 


FOREST AND STREAM 


and planting, similar to those now given on tree 
planting. 

It has been well suggested that the Boy 
Scouts in any community could handle this whole 
question of distribution and care of the local 
trout even better than it is now done by men. 


PETER FLINT. 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 15, 1913. 





(Continued from page 8.) 
The freighter could not keep near it and was in 
trouble all the way, making plenty of leeway 
and but little headway. The writer, using a 
light paddle and kneeling fairly well back, found 
it possible to handle his skiff perfectly, and just 
flew. He rode every wave by throwing his 
weight to leeward, raising the weather side and 
letting the water roll underneath. It was “Rock- 
a-By-Baby” all the way—the ride of a lifetime— 
not a pint of water was shipped, and, old as he 
is, he would like nothing better than to put away 
his work, and go out and try it over again right 
now. The large boat came in half an hour be- 
hind, water logged and almost sinking. 


Warm weather virtually ended duck shooting 
at American Bottoms that year before the close 
season came to protect the game, and both of 
us were glad to follow the birds, go North and 
rest up for the fall, having had a shoot that 
not only was full of action but profitable as well. 


Highland Gun Club. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 27.—Getting the target as soon as 
it left the traps, before the keen wind could have any 
appreciable effect on it, enabled Charles H. Newcomb 
to make a show of his field in the monthly shoot of 
the Highland Shooting Association yesterday at Edge 
Hill and gave him the best score of the day, 95 out of 
the scheduled program of 100 targets. In addition to 
easily carrying off the honors, Newcomb won two of the 
club spoons by being high at 50 and 75 of the clay birds. 
Newcomb was the solitary shot who showed anything 
like form, and from the jump he was on the “birds” as 
soon as they left the traps, while the others, in many 
cases, waited so long that the wind played all kinds 
of pranks with the skimmers and aoe all work hard 
for what scores they made. Two 24s, a straight—the 
only one of the afternoon—and finishing with 22 when 
he grew somewhat careless, made up Newcomb’s score. 


In addition to Newcomb the other spoon winners 
were J. Frank Pratt, who carried off two dippers for 
being the best in Class B at 50 and 75, and illiam 
H. Clegg, who added two to his collection for being the 
real thing in Class C. The spoons in Class D were 
divided, Fell getting the prize on *., targets and C. 
Jones taking the one for best at 75. There was also a 
spoon offered to the visitor making the best score, and 
this easily went to Harry Eyre, with a total of only 67. 

Points toward the yearly trophies were made by the 
following members: Newcomb and Pratt, each 4; Fell 
and L. Jones. 3; Griffith, Clegg and Houpt, 2, and J. F. 
Meehan, 1. There followed the regular program a shoot 
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“KANT LEAK” 


Motorcycle Suits 


Motorcycle Suits that fit; that 
are made to fit snugly; that 
have a style, too, not to be 
overlooked; that are treated 
with a patented preparation 
enabling them to withstand ° 
wind and rain absolutely; 
these are ““KANT LEAK”’ 
Motorcycle Suits. 


WRITE NOW FOR CATALOG 


Richard F. Hill Mfg. Co. 


217-219 HIGH STREET 
NEWARK, N. J 


INFALLIBLE ~~ TRIGGER 


FOR DOUBLE GUNS 


‘its any Gun, Old or New 


Price - $15.00 
special, 25.00 FZ 


ABSOLUTELY PERFECT 


In use everywhere on 
—— make of — 
NOT A F. 
‘tan ABSOLUTE NECESSITY to produce 
100 PER CENT results, With doubie trig- 
‘ers you have ONLY HALF A 








A GUN, as compared to the 
3AME GUN equipped with the Infallible Single Trigger. 
Vith THIS trigger on your gun you have the MOST EF 

1{iVE GUN ever made, or that ever will be. No other kind ot 
run on earth can, or ever will, give you that QUICKNESS and 
SERTAINTY of the SECOND SHOT that you get with the In- 


tallible Single Trigger. =IT DOES THE TRICK.= 
FREE Catalogue tells WHY. Get it NOW. 


LANCASTER ARMS Co., Lancaster, Pa 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of 
All Classes of Sailing Yachts and Motor Boats 


V Bottoms, swift, handsome, able, a specialty 


J. L. FOSTER 
Orcas, Washington 


FERGUSON’S 


Patent Reflecting Lamps 


THOMAS J. CONROY, Agent 


28 John Street 


Cor. Nassau St. 


New York 


With Silver Plated 
Locomotive Reflectors 
and Adjustable Attach- 
ments. 


UNIVERSAL LAMP 


For Sportsmen’s use. Combines Head 4 
Jack (Front and Top), Boat Jack, Fishing, 
Camp, Belt and Dash Lamp, Hand Lan- 
tern, etc. 


EXCELSIOR LAMP 


For Night Driving, Hunting, Fishing, ete, 
Is adjustable to any kind of dash or vehi- 
cle. Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 
and address all orders Lamp Department. 
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For Sale. 





GAME BIRDS 


Hungarian Partridges, Quail, Ring-neck, Pheasants, Wild 
Turkeys, Capercailzie, Black Game, Wild Ducks, Decoys, 
Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, Cranes, 
Storks, Ornamental Ducks and Geese. 


“ EVERYTHING IN THE BIRD LINE 
FROM A CANARY TO AN OSTRICH,” 


I em the oldest established and largest exclusive dealer 
in land and water birds in America, and have on hand 
the most extensive stock in the United States. 


G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 


Box “ F” DARIEN, CONN. 





RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking witb 
some of the nice yearlings or fry from our hatchery, and 
you will be pleased with the results. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 
Colburn C, Wood. Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United States. 
Vigorous young bass in various sizes, ranging from ad- 
vanced fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking pur- 
poses. 


Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEAMAN -_ New Preston, Conn. 





of all ages for stocking brooks 
Brook Trout 27k. “Brook treat eggs 
in any quantity. Warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
Plymouth, Mass. 








FOR SALE.—Brook trout, fry, fingerlings and yearlings, 
eyed eggs in season. Hotel trade a specialty. Address 
Nv F. HOXIE, R. F. D., Plymouth, Mass. 





LIVE WILD RABBITS (Cottontails) 


Please book orders quickly 


E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St.. NEW YORK 





FOR SALE. 


All available shooting points on one of the best goose anl- 
duck ponds in Eastern Mass. One hour from Boston by raid 
or auto. A splendid chance for a small club. 


Reply Box “B,” F. &S. 


Field Dog Stud Book 


An Authentic Register of Names, 


Colors, Ages, Pedigrees, Sex and Field 
Trial Winnings of Dogs on the 


American Continent 


THE FIELD DOG STUD BOOK registers 
all breeds of dogs. Fee $1. Enrollment of Lit- 
ter, fifty cents. 

PEDIGREES.—Certified copies of Pedigrees, 
showing four generations, on handsome litho- 

raphed blank, fifty cents; five generations, on 
aan paper, $1; six generations, on ledger 
paper, $2. 

Vol. XIII, annual edition of Field Dog Stud 
Book, now ready; price $2. 

Send for F. D. S. B. Application for Regis- 
tration Blanks, furnished FREE. 


AMERICAN FIELD PUB. CO. 
801 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO. 


at five pair of doubles, the honors being shared by if: 
F. Meehan, Fell and L. Jones, each breaking five. . 
Jones got 4 and A. Jones landed 2. Scores: 








Shae ae 
B. B. B. B. C. 50 75 100 
NEWCOMD: 000. scsccsevcccccsass 24 24 25 22 A 48 73 95 
UE added ccccedectecknarasbas 21 21 18 20 C 42 60 & 
|. ORO  S.cceice<vvewiess 16 22 17 21 C 38 55 76 
SM Sua catic cneddeanaweieats 16 16 22 21 D 32 54 75 
UNE piasnddnedsscerenedecascnec 19 17 17 22 B 3% §3 75 
MDL diadinticdnedisnccdeeven 15 19 18 21 A 35 53 74 
BUTT occce sn dnsicindsawisnccnecs 19 16 18 19 C 35 55 
EM acne iecvddikie badd xs 18 17 20 14 C 35 55 60 
Mi CINIOOE oc cascsncdesuese 1% 11 19 21 C 29 48 69 
dca toes «odad vine devas oa 16 14 14 23 * 30 44 67 
MEEK iddéhineess caeseaeecsces es 20 14 11 17 D 34 45 62 
ME. sca dudewenee ciate adnaces 17 18 16 11 B 35 51 62 
912213 * 234 
7 10 9 D 8 2 37 
ME sca, ae eee an 

21 « & @ 

II D 17 

21 _ os 

6 D 24 

wae 13 10 2 

*Visitor. 

3 Huntingdon Valley Gun Club. 

Jenkintown, Dec. 27.—Three Huntingdon Valley 


Country Club marksmen participated in the final 1913 
target shoot on the Noble range today, the program 
consisting of three 25-target events, in which Corbit 
Lovering starred by winning two events. The _ third 
event was a tie at 23 targets between Ross and Elkins, 
Jr. The summaries: 





; Broke. Hdep. Total. 
First event, 25 targets: 
George W. Elkins, Jr......... 19 3 22 
CaPest EQWGTIOE ocvccccescesss 22 2 24 
Second event, 25 targets: 
Corbit Lovering ..........++.- 19 4 23 
George 'W. Elkins, Jr... 16 4 20 
W. L. Ross 16 6 22 
Third event, 25 targets 
W. L. Ross 17 6 23 
George W. Elkins, J 21 2 23 
Corbit Lovering 18 4 22 


Gloucester Gun Club 

Gloucester City, N. J., Dec. 27—The Gloucester Gun 
Club held its weekly shooting matches this afternoon. 
There were three different events scheduled; these were 
followed by an extra event made up from the two high- 
est scoring gunners in the regular events. The first 
event was won by Thomas Bronson, who hit twenty- 
three out of a possible twenty-five, while in the second 
event the prize went to James Williams on a perfect 
score of 15, and in the concluding one of the three 
events James Norman again demonstrated his fine 
marksmanship by hitting twenty-four out of the twenty- 
five blue rocks he was required to aim at. 

‘First event, twenty-five blue rocks.—Thomas Bron- 
son hit 23; Frank Herman, 20; Cheesman, 19; McHenry, 
19; Steele, 18; Gibbons, 18; Butler, 17; Healey, 16; Cran- 
mer, 16; Gallagher, 16; Anderson, 15. 

Second event, fifteen blue rocks.—James Williams 
hit 15; Ernest L. Hoagland, 14; Riley, 13; Cheesman, 13; 
Butler, 13; Martin, 12; Donohue, 12; McGonigle, 12; 
Norman, 12; and Herman, 12. 

Third event, twenty-five blue rocks.—James Norman 

hit 24; Bert Murta, 22; McKeown, 21; Healey, 20; Un- 
derwood, 19; Bronson, 18; Pierce, 18; Hampton, 17; 
Drake, 16; McColigan, 15; Peterson, 15; Wells, 14, and 
Bennett, 14. : 
: Winner’s shoot, fifteen blue rocks, special prize.— 
Ernest L. Hoagland hit 15; Thomas Bronson, 14; James 
Norman, 14; Bert Murta, 13; James Williams, 13, and 
Frank Herman, 12. 


Bon Air Rifle Club. 
Pittsburg, Dec. 25.—Summaries: 


123 45 6 7 8 9 10 Total 
MEE Scvehndesvatadanens 44558 5 67 8 8 60° 
PRRIGTOO cccccccccccacsce 445674444 &50 
OME.“ Keuctdecatancaces @P 7 £7 «O25 5 Coe 
MEE scidcgctecaesedecces 466675 5 7 9 10—65 
PRCITSON. cccccesccstcccee - o QS: 7°4 4 5-5 = Se 
PUGREED icccnccuvcveseas 5 69910 4 6 8 8 8 73* 
NEE Koescaveaecsuavevsse 466105 5 5 6 &55 
MOE? oo hous cwsin anced 44878 .466 51, 
WEGNER éwricsccsececess 44557 8 6 6 71059 
PRN dacthauwannaswmaneene 43s.7837797 $1e= 60, 
UOOGMONN, © casccavicgestses 4471010 6 6 7 8 &70 
NED) cuducsacunceeudeaxess §799977779-% 
FreeGman  ..ccccccccsccece 7 8 8 910 6779-76 
WOME © sctddidsececcusdacs 60 65 55 69 76-325, 
Freedman  ...sscccseeeees 54 73 59 70 76—332 





Smith Gun Club. ' 

Newark, Dec. 27.—Few shooters took part in the 
regular weekly shoot of the Smith Gun Club yesterday 
afternoon. Those who did compete put up good scores. 
Sweepstakes and practice shooting were the popular 
styles. 

” The following scores were made: ; 

W. S. Shepherd, 16, 18, 18, 19, 20; H. Hassinger, 37, 14 
16, 18; W. Hassinger, 18, 19, 18, 20; J. W. Reed, 22, 22, 
22, 20; H. Higgs, 18, 19, 20, 18; S. Castle, 18, 20, 18, 19, 

On New Year's Day an all-day shoot will be held 
over the traps at Wiedenmayer’s Park. Starting in 
the morning, practice and sweepstake shooting will be 
had. In the afternoon, starting at 1:30 o’clock, a_100- 
bird merchandise prize event will be shot off. This 
event will be open to all, the entrance fee to be %; 
including birds. Merchandise and poultry prizes wil 
be awarded. The men will handicap themselves from 
the sixteen to the twenty-two-yard line. ‘Weather per- 
mitting, a. record-breaking crowd is expected. 


The Sportsman Tourist. 





Florida. 


Oakland Hotel 


OAKLAND, FLA. 
m Same Apopka, second largest lake in 
The best shooting and fishing in the State. 


Plenty of Quail, Duck and Snipe, Black 
Bass, Bream and Trout. 


Teams, Guides, Dogs and Boats Furnished. 
For further information address 


OAKLAND HOTEL. 











Winter Sport with Rod and Gun 


Sportsmen, spend your winter vacation here. Good shooting; 
thousands of ducks; plenty of quail. Both fresh and salt 
water fishing can be had within a short distance of the house. 
Correspondence invited. Address 


THE RENDEZVOUS, Homosassa, Florida 


T. D. BRIGGS, Proprietor 


For a Winter trip go to 


BEAUTIFUL BERMUDA 


Climate mild, but invigorating. 
Superb drives, saddle riding, golf, 
tennis, yachting, sea-bathing. . . 


PRINCESS HOTEL 


situated directly on the harbor. 
Grill room, tiled swimming pool 
and modern service throughout. 
Deep Sea Fishing and British 
Naval and Military Station. 


Opened December 5th, 1913 
HOWE & TWOROGER 


MANAGERS 
HAMILTON, BERMUDA 





PINE FOREST INN} ™"S3"3HEE: © © 


Every day a Summer day 
Golf, Hunting, Riding and Driving. 150 Rooms. 80 Private 
Baths. Send for Booklet. 


Cottages for Rent. 





ARCHERY 


J AMES DUF F, MANUFACTURER 


130 Zabriskie St. Jersey City, N. J. 


All goods made on the premises and guaranteed. 
No foreign stock kept. A DUFF Lemonwood BOW 
was used in making the world’s record. DUFF’S 
Arrows won last year’s American Round Championship. 
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It Guides 
You 
Safely 


$2.50 a Year 


A Magazine 
Light-House 


25ce. a Copy 


In the February Number 


Outdoor Vacations in Winter 
The Song of the Hounds 
Where Ignorance Is Bliss 
Hunting the Long-Haired Tiger 
The Killdeer at Home 
Ski-Larking 

The Starving Doctor’s Friend 
In the W s with Casey 
Cromwell Turns Fisherman 
Hunting Turkey with a Dog 
The Wise Old Drake 

Through the Great South Woods of Mexico 
The Quail of the Desert 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 


SPECIAL OFFER 


IUDNUNNUNU 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Jar 
January 3, I9I4. 








New. Columbus Gun Club. 


Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 27.—The last Saturday after- 
noon shoot for the year 1913 was given on the afternoon 
of the 27th of December, thereby closing the year’s 
shooting, with the exception of a holiday tournament 
of one day on December 3oth, to which a programme 
was mailed to central Ohio shooters, and it is believed 
this shoot will bring out a good attendance. 


A series of telegraph matches will be shot in the 
beginning of the New Year with a number of promi- 
nent clubs of the country, and it is hoped that the 
Columbus Gun Club will be able to produce an interest- 
ing team for this series of events which will undoubt- 
edly prove very popular with the different shooting clubs 
that intend to participate. 

Several years ago the Columbus Gun Club team took 
part in a series of matches with St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Chicago, and other cities, and it was the means of 
creating considerable interest in the contest. 

The Saturday scores, Dec. 27: 







10 10 15 0 (os Tee. 
Dr. Van Fossen........ 8 9 13 13 a 50 43 
William Webster....... 8 9 14 14 16 75 61 
King Thompson ........ 7 5 10 7 16 75 45 
re 9 6 9 9 16 75 49 
G. Thompson ........... 4 7 5 9 15 75 40 
Frank Ford 5 8 5 4 a” eee 
Curtain sepiakt ‘ ‘ ‘ ne as oe 
Smith, C . 7 = II ; 14 50 32 


The first telegraph match will be shot on Saturday 
afternoon, January 3, and a large attendance of club 
members is predicted. Mr. Carpenter and King Thomp- 
son were a tie in the twenty-five target match for a 
gun cleaner, and will shoot it off Saturday, Jan. 3. 


Mr. Thompson and his ‘brother are practically be- 
ginners, and did very fine considering their inexperi- 
ence at the traps. Carpenter is getting them located 
nicely. Our winter shooting promises to be “snappy.” 

FRED SHATTUCK. 


Eagle Gun Club. 


Manoa, Pa., Dec. 27.—A. A. Felix’ and Izzy Hoffman, 
shooting in truer form than the rest of the gunners who 
participated in the ten-bird event of the Eagle Gun 
Club at Manoa yesterday, shared up first money offered 
for the high gun, each sharpshooter grassing 9 of his 
10 birds. Only nine marksmen shot over the traps, but 
what the field lacked in quantity was made up in qual- 
ity, and the shooting proved to be the best of the sea- 
son. Felix after missing his first bird gave a true 
exhibition of clever shooting by running his nine re- 
maining pigeons into kills. Hoffman killed four straight, 
let the fifth bird get clear away, but then wound up 
with five grasses, tying him with Felix. Lamb and 
Redman tied for second money with eight kills apiece. 

In the miss and out, which followed the ten-bird 
race, Hoffman captured the money with four straight. 

Izzy Hoffman and Fred Coleman will each fire at 
100 birds on New Year’s Day at Manoa to settle the 
much-mooted question as to who is the live bird cham- 
pion of the Keystone State. There are also other claim- 
ants for the honor who will probably challenge the 
winner of this match. 


Felix 30—02222 22222—9 
Lamb 30—21220 20212—8 
Hoffman 30—22220 2212I—9 
Redman 30—00221 21222—8 
Westurn 29—22020 12022—7 
Belmont 28—20221 02102—7 





27-——21022 22020--7 


MUEE Jw icindionies 0046s asoennais banaue 
Bickley e : . 

‘Miss and Out, Handicap Rise: 
TERI occccecessccccogescnncsoescceseoesecsecceeese 


TES, cidivcseccdccvcnccscenpensnecenacence 
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FEED 


SPRATT’S COD LIVER ~ 
OIL CAKES 


if you want your dog to have that soft, 
silky coat so much desired by owners of 
toy dogs. 

Send 2c. stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture’’ 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and Chief Offices at 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Breeders, Exhibitors and Owners with 


DO .. FOR 


SALE 


Should Advertise Them in the Sunday 
NEW YORK HERALD 


The Best Dog, Poultry, ete., Page Published, containing eac! 
week the latest news and gossip written by recognized experts. 
Your advertisement on this news page will be read by both 
the Professional and Amateur Dog Lover and Bird Fancier 
Advertising Rate 30 cents per Agate Line. 
Further inforon on request. 


NEW YORK HERALD NEW YORK CITY 


Dog Training.—On best quail grounds South. 
- SMITH and BURHANS, 
Lamar, Miss. 





Burhans’ “Worm Knocker” gs mailed. Positive 
core Distemper Formula soc. . Burhans, Waterloo, 
owa. 


Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 
118 W. 3 Ist Street New York 
FOR SALE 


Setters, Pointers «1 Hounds 


GEORGE W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 
Telephone 29-M 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If s0, 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand. 


OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














WANTED—Pointers and Setters to train; game plenty. Also 
two broken dogs for sale. 





OUTDOOR WORLD PUB. COMPANY 
2-8 Duane Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send OUTDOOR WORLD AND RECREATION 


H. H. SMITH, O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md 
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Jemy Cy Gun Che. IMPORTED NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS, Irish 














i for six months for $1.00 enclosed to: ity, Dec. 27.—This was a cold and windy . 
i pe See “City Gun ‘Club and the scores were hates ag En = ee Ameren For 
PRN swan cise sie deddines sens cussinwcaeessuesia all below 8 per cent. Dixon was high for the day = 8, a olf an oun Illustrated 
with 78 per cent. and George Piercy_ finished second catalogue for sc. stamp. L 
Address .----+-00++-scecccerecesccoeces with 76 per cent. Piercy also won the Du Pont leg with ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 
S == 24, counting handicap. S. M. Haas became a_ member - 
Ns | today and shot at the clays for the second time, but Airedales of Quality. 
PUPPIES and older Stock, by Champions Midland} mises 
? Royal, Swiveller, King Nobbler and other noted sires bred 2° this w 
to Champion stock bitches. The s 
White not the best ?_ Money back if not satisfied. 13 = a 
By Charles Hallock, Dean of American Sportsmen and Founder of Forest and Stream noua tenthinn. Reiee 
With Introductory Chapter by FRED E. POND (“WILL WILDWOOD”) Security Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 2 = br 
if you are an Angler, you need it. If you love nature, you should have it. If you are a collector of books on out-door sport’ Scatuen, 
YOU MOST HAVE Pekingese — True Chinese type —all§ 3, 4, 6; K 


is written in a style that for grace and charm is unexcelled in sportsmen’s literature. It is colors, allchampion bred. § 6, 2, 









U 
AN ANGLER $ REMINISCENCE the product of the author's best years, and the fascinating manner in which he tells of his $25 up. A Ohristmas gift that would be appre 
experiences, inevery section of the continent, from the Tropical lagoons of the Everglades of Florida tothe frozen seas of the Arctic ciated. Full information on request. 
circle, from the peliucid inland streams of Maine to the rushing, dashing tempestuous waters of_the Columbia, will hold you MRS. H. A. BAXTER, j 
spellbound. You will read every word with avidity, and you will be carried direct to nature’s heart. You will find it entertaining P R G Neck L Pataps 
instructive and profitable. hone 95 reat Neck, L. of Baltim 
Mr. Hallock has spent a lifetime in the open, and every page of this new book of his is redolent of the odor of the great outdoors os Club 
. A : d 1 
’ is gotten up in the handsomest style of the bookmaker’s art. It is printed on the best heavy Pekingese Puppies For Sale.—From months old Soe 
AN ANGLER $ REMINISCENCES book paper profusely illustrated and contains 135 large pages 914 x 6% in size. Male weighs 1% pemnte-See won 5 FB... bey ae. 
tionally fine breeding—one female excel 
It comes in § Bound in silk cloth with gilt lettering, at $1.50 a mate excep arranged 
two styles: { or in Maroon leather, with limp covers,at 2.00 tA de Luxe Edition in Every Sense of The Word. $so. All housebroken. Scores 


Mrs. Mooney, 100 West 8oth St., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. Phone—Columbus 4131. 


SPORTSMEN’S REVIEW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 15-27 West Sixth Street, i Event 








January 3, I9r4. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Sportsmen's Show 


—-AND-—- 


Outdoor Trap Shooting Tournament 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


Forest and Stream 


AT THE 


New Grand Central Palace, New York City 


March 5th to 4th, 1914 


This Show will be held in conjunction with 


THE THIRD ANNUAL 


Travel, Vacation and Sportsmen’s Exhibition 


Organized and directed by 


The International Exposition Company of New York 


Transportation Lines, Chambers of Commerce, Hotel Associations, Resorts, 
Information Bureaus and Sportsmen’s Organizations, Manufacturers and 
Dealers have united in a cv-operative effort to make this the greatest Sports- 
men’s and Travel show ever held in New York City. 


For detailed information, address 


W. J. GALLAGHER, Manager Sportsmen’s Show 


New Grand Central Palace 


promises to show a steady improvement from now on 
as this was no day for a novice. 

The scores follow in 25 strings: 

E. L. Haas, 16, 21, 20, 15, 17, 12, 22; Engle, 11, 19, 109, 
13, 20; Piercy, 15, 19, 20, 22, 18, 21, 19; Metz, 12, 16; 
Kellinger, 12, 10, 10, 11, 16; S. M. Haas, 2, 5, 1, 4; Dixon, 
16, 17, 19, 21, 22, 23; Alpers, 12, 15, 16, 12; Everett, 11, 
18, 17, 16; Dr: Ittner, 14, 19, 16, 17, 18, 14, 22, 12; Heth- 
erington, Jr., 17, 13, 16, 19, 17; Williams, 15, 10, 14, 14; 
earney, 13, 7, 9, 3, 6, 7; Slater, 12, 15, 19, 16; Coleman, 
3 4, 6; Kelly, 16, 14, 13; Brown, 10, 8, 9, 9; Tammy, 6, 6, 
. 


Rod and Gun Club. 

Patapsco Park, Md., Dec. 25.—The Rod and Gun Club 
of Baltimore, as the guests of the Patapsco Yacht and 
Gun Club of Maryland, held their Christmas Day shoot. 
A good number of the members turned out, but the 
weather was very rainy and high wind only caused a 
few enthusiasts to take part in the shoot, which was 
arranged from a 25 to 10 bird targets. 

Scores: Ma 

Event No. 1.—William E. Bowers, H. W. Williams, 
Dr. R. G. Baker. 


New York City 


Event No. 2.—Roger Nolan, H. N. Williams, W. T. 
Turner. 

Event No. 3.—William E. Bowers, Dr. R. G. Baker, 
William T. Turner. : 

In the team shooting 30 birds, Rod and Gun vs. 
Patapsco Yacht and Gun Club, the former won by 5 
points. Capt. William A. White, referee; George Chap- 
man, scorer. WM. MURRAY, Secretary. 


Canoeing. 
A. C. A. Membership. 
New Members Proposed. 

Atlantic Division:—Frank E. Nees, 12 _ Wyoming 
Ave., Elizabeth, N. J., by Edmund vom Steeg, Jr.; 
Harry D. Gunther, 2980 Marion Ave., Bedford Park, 
New York, N. Y., and Frank E. Barth, Jr., 151 
Hawthorne Ave., Yonkers, N. Y., both by Frederick 
Grant; J. Morrison Vail, 22 Eastern Ave., Ossining, 
N. Y., by A. Rivers Genet. 

New Members Elected. : 

Eastern Division:—6800, Ralph Abercombie, 81 Provi- 
dence St.. Worcester, Mass. s 

Western Division:—6801, Lucien Wulsin, 
Baldwin Piano Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


care of 


31 


Life Member. 
Atlantic Division:—No. 98 (A. C. A. 3421) H. Aug. 
Reitzenstein, 211 Clinton St., Brooxiyn, N. Y. 
ai Resignations. 
Eastern Division:—5398, E. V. Cormerais, Dedham, 


ARCHERY 


Chicago, Dec. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
very unseasonable weather has drawn a few archers to 
the range. Weather, temperature 43 degrees, light wind, 
sky overcast. 

Team Round. 
H. S&S. a 24-132 22-106 24-140 23-115 
x. ves 18- 94 19-91 19- 83 
H. L. 20-104 I9- QI 2I- 89 
Z ; American Round. 
H. : 27-145 28-166 30-104 


93-493 
71343 
79-377 


15- 75 


18- 83 
85—505 


Arlington Archers. 

60 yds. 50 yds. 
26-136 28-1 

2I- 79 

12- 56 


Total. 
84-470 
79°417 
63-311 


84-468 
62-272 
69-313 


82-472 


Dec. 13th. 
. W. Wilder 
. C, Smith 
. I. Peckham 
Dec. 3d. 
5. W. Wilder 27-149 
I. Peckham - 20- 86 
F. I. Peckham 23-107 
Dec. 17th. 
EG 6 28-148 
J UND. 
(24 arrows at each of the distances 4o, 30 and 25 yds.). 
Dec. 18th. 40 yds. 30 yds. 25 yds. Total. 
Francis Wales 7- 21 13- 7! 15- 73 35-165 
Philip Wilder 8- 40 10- 40 14- 82 32-162 
Otis Stephenson 3 10- 50 12-50 23-103 
The work of Mr. s worthy of mention. 
He only began shooting a little over a month ago, but 
is now making over 300 in his American. 
In the Juvenile Round Philip Wilder made one end 
of 9-7-7-7-7-3=40. This is pretty good for a twelve 
year old boy. 


40 yds. 
30-174 
30-196 
29-167 


28-142 
22- 88 


30-182 
26-100 
27-129 


30-208 


Yours truly, 
LOUIS C. SMITH, Secretary. 


Waterville (Co. Kerry) Beagles 


The above pack was out on two days last 
week. On the first day the meet was at Bun- 
trusk. The day turned out very rainy, and hunt- 
ing was given up early. No hares were met with. 

On the second day the venue was at Com- 
manes. The day was fairly good, and scent 
proved better than expected. A hare was started 
near Sullivan’s place. She ran at once for the 
mountain. The hounds pressed hard from the 
start and accounted for puss after a short and 
eventful run. Soon afterward another hare was 
put about the center of the townland. She, too, 
was bowled over after a brief run. 

On another day the scene of operations was 
laid on the Knag country. A fine hare was 
started a little to the east of Knag. She went 
away west over the hill at a good pace and 
turned back in about ten minutes. Coming as 
far as Knag on the south side she turned and 
went away in a southeast direction, with the 
hounds gaining rapidly. The chase went on in 
this direction for about five minutes, when the 
hare turned and headed for the hill on the north. 
The hounds kept well on the line and were now 
closing up. The hare crossed the hill @nd went 
directly down to the River Inny. The hounds 
followed closely, though the scent was now indif- 
ferent, and the hare had lots to do to keep clear. 
The hounds forced her to turn at or close to 
the river bank. She then came back to the moun- 
tain very strongly, but the hounds were close up, 
and evidently gaining ground. The hare crossed 
the hill and headed in the Waterville direction. 
When the Tarmons boundary was reached it was 
getting late, the hounds were called off, and 
the hare allowed to escape. 


az 


The delegates of the Associated Canoe Clubs 
of the Hudson met at the Inwood Canoe Club 
last Friday. They elected the Hiawatha Canoe 
Club to membership. 


The associated Canoe Clubs of the Hudson 
will hold their dance at the Hudson Rowing Club 
on February 14th, ror4. 








WESTLEY-RICHARDS nics: SINGLE BARREL GUNS 


The 1913 Model Westley-Richards Single Barrel Trap Gradezis needy balanced and beautifully finished arm. It is built for 
the hardest kind of shooting and is absolutely reliable. The special Westley-Richards boring insures close, even “killing” patterns. 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT IN STOCK 


Top lever hammerless action double bolted, with or without automatic safety slide, ejector, extra long and thick fore-end, with an extra 
steadying loop, straight hand, half-pistol, or full pistol grip and elevated ventilated rib. Length of barrels, 30 to 34 inches. Price, $175.00 net. 


Double Guns at from $127.75 to $595.00 


The discriminating gunner will appreciate the fine workmanship, elegant appearance and easy handling qualities of these world-renowned arms. A critical 
examination and comparison with other makes is invited. The higher grades are fitted with single triggers and hand detachable locks. 20, 16 or 12 gauge. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 


Sole U. S. Agents for ‘S‘MULLERITE”’ Powder 
15 and 17 Warren Street Near Broadway, New York 


A 
REAL GUN 


L. C. Smith New Designs With Hunter One Trigger 
























Above Illustration is TRAP Grade. : 
Price with Two Triggers..........2seeceee cece cn $55 net HUNTER ARMS COMPANY 
With Automatic Ejector. . eon: 7 eer aoe net MAKERS 
With Automatic Ejector and Hunter One Trigger. .$86 net 
Write for New Catalogue of New Designs. Prices, $25 to £1,000 net. 776 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. 7. 








What could be more SENSIBLE for an ANGLER 


than something to serve him in his hobby? Rods, 
Reels, Lines, etc., at prices to fit all pocket books. 


FISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY 


Our expert advice and opinion is yours free of charge, if you desire it. 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON ~~ 21 Park Place ©NEVW/ YORK CITY 


Catalog free upon request 


Walsrode and Wolf sux Powders 
ARE THE BEST 


. . UNION METALLIC CARTRI ; ARM 
Machine Loaded Shells ANY LOAD Are Furnished By { UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO PETERS CARTRIDGE Coe “oo 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 BROADWAY, Corner Duane Street ° NEW YORK CITY 
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